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THROUGH DARENESS TO DAWN. 


rom morning the sun rose out of a grey mist which made 
his beams look dull and murky red, and I said to Rob- 
ert, “ There will be a storm to-night.” Now, as I sit before 
a comfortable blaze, with windows fastened and shutters 
barred, I can hear the wind howl without and the driving 
rain dash against the wooden blinds in the furious gusts of 
the storm. As I sit musing, my thoughts fly back to an- 
other day six years ago, when the sun rose in the same 
murky glare, and when [ said, as I did to-day, “ It will storm 
before night.” I will tell you about it, and you will not 
wonder that a storm chills my spirits as nothing else has 
power to do. 

We always rose early in the old house; it was a habit 
from which we never varied—old-fashioned, it is true, but 
healthful. I said “we,” but that means only myself, An- 
nie, and our servant. To say “Annie,” seems so natural; 
I do not remember that, perhaps, the greater number of 
those who shall read this, have never heard of my Annie 
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and her boy. Living in a small town makes one egotistical, 
I think.—But I must tell you my story. 

I have always lived single, and in my cheerless life was 
fast becoming a sour, cross old maid, when I got the letter 
from my only sister. She was dying, and begged me to 
take her child from the great city and rear her as my own. 
Beneath the signature was written in a strange hand, “ She 
died this morning.” 

I had always loved my sister truly, unreservedly, but since 
her marriage (which was as I thought beneath her), we had 
been more cold and reserved toward each other than sisters 
should. Twelve months after her marriage her husband 
died, and the week following his burial little Annie was born. 

And now the mother was dead! 

Perhaps it was a feeling near akin to remorse that made 
me decide so quickly to care for the little motherless thing, 
but whatever objections I had, vanished at the first glance 
into her baby face. I had never known the care of chil- 
dren, but before I had been there five minutes, the baby was 
sitting on my lap and crowing as delightedly as though its 
mother did not lie dead in the next room. Poor little one! 
What can a child know of death ? 

Beside my sister’s body I promised to care for her, and 
the day after the mother was laid to rest, baby and I were on 
our way back to my home. 

That was the dawn of a happier day at the old house. 
The little caressing fingers had opened the door of my 
heart, so long closed to the world, and I loved her as though 
she had been my own child. That was twenty-four years 
ago, and on the day I speak of, my Annie was nineteen. 

After tea, which always seemed early on the long summer 
days, I saw Annie put on her hat and fling a fleecy wrap 
about her shoulders for a walk. 

“Do not go far, dear,” I said; “it is sure to storm to- 
night.” 

“ Why, Auntie,” she laughed, drawing me to the door, 
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“did you ever see a sky that looked less likerain?” And I 
had to admit that I never had. “ Besides,” she added with 
a blush, “if it should storm—why—there is no cause to 
worry.” Ah! I knew what that tell-tale blush meant. It 
meant that some one was waiting for her down among the 
cedars; and that “‘ some one,” I knew full well was young 
Robert Westmore, as likely a man as ever lived, and the 
son of wealthy parents. Surely no one could make her life 
happier than could he, and if Annie loved him—* Bah!” I 
| said sharply, “after all, she is only a child!” For, if the 
truth must be known, I was just a trifle jealous of one whom 
I saw stepping into the place [ had won. Ah well, it is but 
natural that the young should love. If [had failed to know 
it, it was my own fault, that was all. 

I sat awhile at the window, with my work in my lap, 
watching the sinking sun, and then went up stairs to attend 
to some trifling matter. It was there that I found stowed 
away in some forgotten corner, a package of old letters, 
relics of my happy school-girl days. I opened one and read 
it, and in a moment was smiling over its contents. One 
after another, I read them all, never noticing the strange, 
ominous hush that had fallen on all things, nor the angry 
clouds that spread themselves in thick, threatening masses 
over the sky. 

As the darkness deepened, unconsciously I had drawn 
nearer and nearer to the window, and, with head bent low 
over the paper, was deciphering the cramped lines that 
brought back my old life. Suddenly a bright flash of 
lightning cleft the sky, followed by a peal of thunder that 
startled me into a cry by its very nearness, and the storm 
had burst. 

I gazed out in affright, and never shall I forget the pic- 
ture. The clouds hung low with tips of inky blackness. 

_ Little tongues of fire licked their edges and played round 
their centers. The wind let loose came in shrieking gusts 
that sounded to me like demon laughter. The whole sky 
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was overspread save in the West, where the sun was just 
setting, casting a horrid red glare over all. In a moment 
the red glare died away, and as the light faded, down came 
the rain in liquid sheets. 

Till now I had stood awed by the fearful sight, but 
with the rain came the thought of Annie. “The storm 
has been a long time gathering,” I tried to think, “she 
must have seen it and reached the house before this; ” 
but my heart misgave me. I was down-stairs in an in- 
stant, but no Annie. I ran to the kitchen, where, fright. 
ened and trembling, the servant crouched in a corner, call- 
ing as I wen*, “ Where is Annie?” 

The girl raised her head long enough to say she had sup- 
posed her to be with me, and then, as a fresh clap of 
thunder came, hid her face in terror. Annie, my Annie, 
was out in the terrible storm ! 

For a moment I was too frightened and weak to think, 
but then, catching up a shawl, 1 bound it about my head 
and shoulders, and opened the door. My only thought was 
to get tomy child. The rain swept into my face, nearly 
blinding me, but I ran on toward the gate. A gust of 
wind seized the shaw] and tore it from me,.and just then I 
saw—the figure of a man staggering up the road from the 
cedars, with a white and dripping burden in hisarms. For 
an instant my heart stood still, for I knew that the man was 
Robert Westmore. Then I rushed to the gate, opened it, 
and ran down the road to meet him. I grasped his arm 
and screamed so that he heard my voice above the fury of 
the storm, “‘ What have you done to her? Speak, man! Is she 
dead ? 

He shook me roughly aside, passed through the gate and 
into the house before me, and then turned. 

“Get a light, quick!” he gasped, and I obeyed, but 
when I had brought it, I gave a great cry, for blood was 
upon her face and dress and dropping upon the floor. As 
I sank upon my knees beside the sofa where he had placed 
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her, he turned a white, set face to me, and it was haggard 
and drawn. 

“A limb fell,” he said hofMely, “and struck her. See! 
Here on the temple. -Bind it up while I go for a doctor.” 
And almost before I knew what he had said, he was gone— 
out into the rain again. I roused my frightened servant, 
and between us we managed to bind her temple so that 
the blood was stanched, and, removing her wet garments, 
placed her in bed, where the doctor found her. 

In the grey of the morning, while the white-haired 
physician and I still bent over an uncoascious form in the 
upper story, there was a knock at the door below, which I 
stole away to answer. It was Robert. 

He seized my hand eagerly as he saw me. “ You love 
her,” he cried brokenly. ‘Tell me, will she live?” 

“ Yes, thank God!” I said, “‘ We believe so.” He could 
not trust himself to speak, but shook my hand warmly and 
hurried away. Then I noticed that one arm was bandaged, 
and when he was gone, I asked the doctor about it. It was 
not till then that I learned that the falling limb had struck 
both—that Robert Westmore had borne Annie from the 
cedars in his arms, with one shoulder mangled and dis- 
placed, and had afterwards gone a mile through the storm 
to summon a doctor, where he had just strength enough 
left to falter “Annie Gordon,” before he fainted away from 
fatigue and pain. 

But the doctor’s predictions did not come to pass so fully 
as I had hoped. For three days she lay in a comatose state, 
followed by a terrible brain fever, so that weeks passed 
before we could pronounce her out of danger. Each day 
brought Robert Westmore to our door to inquire for Annie 
or to bring the flowers she loved best. The fever ran its 
course, and I watched over her with anxious care, until one 
day she woke from a prolonged sleep with every trace of 
fever gone, but as weak as a little child. Then came the 
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period of convalescence, and at length I could sit and talk 
with her once more. She was very weak still, and by the 
doctor’s special command there was to be no mention of 
her illness or of the storm. So, naturally, I forbore to 
speak to her of Robert Westmore, thinking it best to let 
her broach the subject, but, oddly enough, she never men- 
tioned him. This disquieted me a little, so one morning I 
said to her, “Annie, Robert called this morning and left 
you these flowers,” showing her a bunch of exquisite roses 
he had brought. 

“ Robert?” she asked. ‘ Robert who?” 

* Robert Westmore,” (as calmly as I could); “do you not 
remember him?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered; “but it is strange Ae should 
send them.” 

I left the room silently. ‘ Poor Robert!” I thought—for 
I knew how the honest, manly fellow loved her—“ There is 
no love there; I was mistaken after all.” 

That evening I sent for him. 

I spoke to him at once. “ Robert, why do you not bear 
your disappointment like aman? Why do you keep coming 
when there is no hope ?” 

His face blanched. “No hope! Is she worse?” 

* Not that!” I said impatiently. ‘“ Robert, tell me the 
truth. Did not Annie refuse you the evening of the storm?” 

The young man’s face grew painfully bewildered. “No,” 
he answered, “I did not ask her; but I know she loves me.” 

I could not understand. “ Tell me all that happened that 
evening,” I said. 

So he told me. 

They had wandered far, and were seated by the brook. 
He had intended speaking his heart, but had delayed until, 
just as the question was trembling on his lips, she had started 
up in alarm on seeing the gathering storm. They had 
reached the cedar grove, when the first flash of lightning 
(the one that had aroused me from my reverie) cleft a tree 
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beside them, one of whose shattered limbs felled them both 
to the earth. Luckily, he had been struck only on the 
shoulder, so he lifted Annie and carried her on to her home. 
The rest I knew. 

“Was there no word of disagreement between you ?— 
nothing like a lovers’ quarrel?” I asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

Then the truth seemed to flash upon me all at once. 
“Robert,” I said slowly, “she has not spoken your name 
of her own accord since the day you brought her home. 
There is but one way to account for this. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“You mean—?” 

“ That, save as the friend of your childhood, she has utterly 
forgotten you.” 

He bowed his head in his hands and groaned. His misery 
touched me, and then and there I made a resolve. A man 
who loved like this would make a good husband, and I 
mentally vowed that, if possible, he should marry Annie. 

I touched him on the shoulder. ‘“ Do not despair,” I said 
gently, “ but begin again.” 

“T will,” he answered huskily, and gave me his hand, 
and I think as we parted he understood the silent compact 
between us. 

That was the last I saw of Robert Westmore until Annie 
was so far recovered as to take short walks with me, and 
on one of these he met us. He merely lifted his hat, smiled, 
and passed on. 

“Do you know him, Annie?” I asked. 

“ Why, of course I do,” she said brightly; “it is Robert 
Westmore.” 

He was a sensible young fellow, and managed his case 
wonderfully well. He was content for awhile to call at stated 
intervals, but by-and-by he came oftener and staid longer, 
and once more I began to see Annie’s cheeks brighten at 
his coming, and the blush that told so much. 
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So the winter grew into spring, and spring to summer, 
until one evening my darling came into my room, and 
putting her arms round my neck (the same trick she had 
when a baby), said, “ Auntie, to-day Robert Westmore asked 
me to be his wife. Are you sorry or glad?” 

“You are surely the one who should say, Annie,” I 
answered. 

“Oh, then, I am very glad—for I love him.” 

“Then I am very, very glad, dear,” I said, and I could 
have cried for joy, for I had grown to love Robert as a son. 

The next day Annie did not feel as well as usual, and I 
persuaded her to lie down, thinking a little rest would 
benefit her; but in the afternoon my girl came running to 
me, saying, “ Please come to Miss Annie, ma’am; I can’t 
wake her.” 

I hurried to her side and found her sunk in a stupor from 
which all my efforts could not arouse her. I sent immedi- 
ately for my doctor (the one who had attended her before 
had died during the winter), and he shook his head gravely 
when he saw her. 

“Has she ever experienced anything like this before?” 
was the first question he asked. Then I told him of her 
long unconsciousness the year before, after the blow of the 
limb, and her forgetfulness of everything occurring that 
year. 

“When was this?” he asked. 

“ A year ago this very month,” I answered. 

He said nothing then, and when I asked him as to the 
nature of her disease, he only said: “I cannot tell yet; 
wait.” 

This was on Tuesday. She lay unconscious until Friday 
afternoon, and woke with a raging fever. When the doctor 
called that evening, I followed him down stairs into the 
sitting-room. “ Doctor,” I said, “a year ago her symptoms 
were exactly the same—three days of stupor, followed by 
fever.” 
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“ Yes,” he said. 

“You know what followed, Doctor. Now, would it—is 
it probable—.” I burst into tears. 

“You mean,” he said, finishing my sentence for me, 
“will this delirium be followed by a like lapse of memory ? 
In other words, will it leave her at the point she had reached 
when, a year ago, the falling limb struck her? Let me 
repeat, madam, that the only thing to do is to—wait and see.’ 
And he left me with no other word. : 

Robert I took into my confidence immediately, telling 
him all my fears, but he did not share them with me. He 
could not believe that such might be. 

“Even if it should be so,” he said hopefully to me, “ if 
she should go back to the night of the storm, I know that 
I could win her, for she loved me then,” and I tried to be- 
lieve him. 

Slowly and tenderly we nursed Annie through this second 
illness, until, one day, I entered her room to see her eyes 
open and lit with the light of reason. Before I spoke she 
said, “‘ How did I come to be here, in this room?” 

“You have been sick, dear,” I answered. 

She thought a moment, and then asked calmly, “ Was it 
my being out in the storm?” 

I started—the truth came so suddenly! My poor darling! 
I could have cried aloud at that moment, but when I spoke 
there was no tremor in my voice. 

“Do you remember the storm ?” 

“Oh, yes; I remember seeing the clouds, and then we 
ran. I don’t remember reaching home. How—” 

“Robert brought you,” I said. Then, thinking it better 
not to tell her all, “‘ You fainted.” 

“ How silly of me!” she said, with a little laugh. “ Poor 
Robert! To think of his having to carry me!” And that 
was all. 

Time went on, and she grew stronger and more like the 
Annie of old. There was nothing to be done, the doctor 
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said, but to let her believe as she did. Any attempt to rea- 
son with her, or convince her of the true state of aftairs, 
could not end other than disastrously. So we did not try 
to undeceive her. When I told Robert, he could scarcely 
believe it. I felt in my heart for him, but could do nothing 
but bid him wait. So, when Annie grew stronger, Robert 
renewed his calls. He was as patient with her as with a 
child. Sometimes I could not bear to hear them talking, 
there was so little of the old conversation between them. 
Often I would steal away to weep alone. As for Robert, 
there was a sad, yearning look in his face which was pitifal 
to see. 

But I watched and waited in vain for any signs of dawn- 
ing love in Annie’s face. She looked pleased at his coming, 
but nothing more. One day she said to me: “There is 
something about Robert that I cannot understand. Every 
time I look at him, I feel as though I had done something 
wrong. He is not at all as he used to be.” 

That afternoon, as I was returning from a walk, I met 
him face to face. There was something in his look that 
startled me. He said, “I want to speak with you,” and 
offered me his arm. We walked on in silence till we came 
to the little rustic bridge that spans our brook. Then he 
turned, and his face was white with pain. 

“Look!” he said, “I can stand this no longer. Either 
Annie loves me, or I will at least know she does not. To- 
night I am going to speak to her.” 

I saw at once that he was desperate. 

“ Very well, Robert,” I answered, “I think no good can 
come of waiting longer. Let it be to-night.” 

After tea I said to Annie: “ Dear, Robert is coming to- 
night, and I do not feel as well as usual. I will go to my 
room, and you can receive him.” 

When I reached my room, I threw myself on my knees 
beside the bed, and if ever I prayed fervently, it was for the 
outcome. While I was still upon my knees, there came his 
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ring, and I knew that he was with her. Then followed an 
interval whose every second seemed an hour, while I waited 
for the result. At last I heard the opening and closing of 
the door in the hall below, and a moment later, her step on 
the stair, and her light tap on my door. My heart gave a 
great leap. ‘Come in, darling,” I cried, and she entered. 

One glance at her tear-stained face told me what had been 
his answer. I opened my arms and she threw herself into 
them and burst into a wild fit of sobbing that frightened me 
by its very intensity. However, I said nothing, but stroked 
her hair caressingly, as I had done when she was a child, 
until she grew calmer. 

Then I said, “ Tell me all about it, dear.” 

“ Why,” she said, “ Robert Westmore has just asked me 
to be his wife, and said he loved me, and—and—all that! 
It came so suddenly, you know, that I did not know what 
to say.” 

“ But I thought you used to like Robert very well indeed, 
Annie,” I said—“ almost well enough to—” 

“No, no!” she interrupted. “I always liked him very, 
very much indeed, as a friend, you know, but not as—any- 
thing more.” 

(“ Poor Robert!” I thought.) “And you told him so?” 

“Yes; but he seemed to care so very much, and it makes 
me feel so guilty and miserable!” 

Well, I comforted the poor child, who was now crying 
afresh, telling her that it was all for the best, and that Robert 
would not feel so badly as time passed on. But in my heart 
I knew that Robert Westmore’s life was scarred, for his was 
the love of a life. 

I did not see him again for many a long day, and the 
papers told us of his removal to a western city. I wrote 
him one letter, telling him that all was over between Annie 
and him, and bidding him resign all thoughts of her, but 
received no answer. 

As time passed, Annie grew more bright and cheerful. 
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Once more the winter gave place to spring, and spring to 
summer. Neither of us had ever mentioned the name of 
Robert Westmore. Thus the summer faded into fall. 
Secure in my own happiness, I never dreaded that insidious 
disease, and was all unprepared when the blow fell. One 
afternoon I sent Annie into the library for a volume which 
she was to read me, and, as she did not immediately return, 
went in search of her. I found her lying at the foot of the 
book-case, the book in her hand, as motionless as the dead. 

Once again I watched over her as she lay in that death- 
like stupor, and nursed her through the fierce fever that fol- 
lowed, with a nameless fear at my heart. What did these 
recurring attacks, with their strange lapses of memory, fore- 
bode? Was my poor darling destined each year to go down 
to the brink of the grave and come back to life to find a 
year gone from her remembrance? No one could say; I 
would wait. And at length the day came when Annie 
looked at me and knew me. I was sitting near her bed 
reading, and looked up to find her eyes open and fixed upon 
my face. I smiled and said, “ Do you know me, Annie?” 

“Oh, yes. Have I been sick again?” 

“A little,” I said easily, “ but you will soon be all right 
again.” 

I went over to her, and she put her arm around my neck 
and drew me down to kiss, saying lovingly, “ You do not 
eare, do you? For you know I shall never love you a bit 
the less.” 

“Care?” ITeried. “ Care for what?” 

“Why, because I am going to marry Robert. You know 
I told you last night that he asked me to.” 

“Marry Robert!” My brain was in a whirl. “ Last 
night!” Oh, God, it was true. She had forgotten. 

I do not know what reply I made, or how I left the room, 
but I found myself in the sitting-room, with my forehead 
pressed against the cold marble of the mantel, striving to 
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think. One by one, I went over each separate circumstance 
of her attacks, and the loss of memory that followed each. 

What did it all mean? For a while I got no light, but 
all on a sudden the bitter truth flashed upon me and made 
me feel weak and faint; for I knew now what this strange 
forgetfulness and renewal of memory meant. It meant that 
my poor darling was doomed to live, as it were, two separate 
lives—to each year lay down the thoughts and loves of one, 
to go back and take up the thread of the other where it had 
snapped. 

The next day she said to me, “ Do you think I shall be 
able to sit up? I feel sure that Robert will come to-day.” 

How could I tell her the truth? So I said, “ Dear, Robert 
eame while you were sick. He has been called away and 
may not be able to return for some days, so you must be 
patient until then.” 

I saw from the first that there was no other way; I must 
send for Robert. 

That morning a message went over the wires— 


“ She has asked for you. Come.” 


And I knew he would need no second bidding. All the 
powers of man would be taxed to bear him to the woman 
he loved. 


“T will come,” 


—the answer flew back, and then there was nothing to do 
but to wait. 

It was on the fourth day after, that he came. Annie was 
sitting up and looking very well. I met him at the door 
and drew him into the parlor. He was greatly changed. 
The lines were deeper on his face, and, to my eyes, he 


looked ten years older. 
“Thank God!” he said, “ Your face tells me she is not 


dead !” 
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Then I saw how he had construed the telegram. “Oh, 
no!” I said, hurriedly, ‘“‘ Not that—but—Robert she has 
had another of those strange illnesses, and now remembers 
nothing since one year ago, when she was your promised 
wife. Do you understand?” 

He sank upon a chair; the revulsion of feeling was almost 
more than he could bear. Then he started up, saying, 
“Let me go to her—see her! You do not know what I 
have suffered !” 

“Stop!” I cried, and I told him of the horrible truth 
that had thrust itself upon me. “Now,” I concluded, 
“this is a matter for you alone to decide. One year from 
now, should this illness return, you can imagine what would 
follow. She would return to her condition of the past year, 
when there was no love in her heart for Robert Westmore.” 

But he was sanguine. ‘“ We cannot say that it will ever 
come back,” he urged, “and after she is once my wife, she 
cannot—oh, she cannot forget me!” 

“ Well,” I answered, “you have chosen, but pray God 
that the fever may never come.” 

Then we went together to where Annie lay. 

She was lying back among the pillows of her invalid’s- 
chair, and her head was turned aside. We entered-so softly 
that she did not hear us. 

“* Dear,” I said, ** here is Robert.” 

She turned, and, with a little glad cry, stretched out her 
arms to him, and in an instant he was kneeling beside her, 
with her hands clasped in his. 

And so I left them. 

I found considerable to attend to that morning, and it 
was a long time before I came to them again. When at 
last I came in, they sat hand in hand. Annie looked up at 
me shyly, and said, with a happy little laugh, “ What do 
you think! Robert wants me to marry him very soon—as 
soon as I am well enough.” 

“ Well?” I asked. 
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“And I have told him that I would. We have loved each 
other so long, that there is really no reason to wait, he says.” 

“ Very well, dear,” I answered ; “ that will please us all.” 
But in my heart there were sometimes strange misgivings. 
When he left me at the door, I took his hand. “ Robert,” 
I said, “from my heart I am glad. You have chosen as 
few men would. May you never repent it.” 

Annie recovered with her usual rapidity, and, in a few 
days more, was seemingly as well as ever. So, two weeks 
after his return, Robert Westmore and my Annie were 
quietly married in the old house, with no one to witness 
save myself and the wife of the minister who made them 
one. Annie was dressed wholly in white, and looked very 
sweet and lovely, while Robert showed his devotion in every 
look. “Surely,” I thought, “this is a bond whose mem- 
ory nothing but death can efface,” and I almost forgot the 
cloud that had before seemed a part of my life. 

After the wedding, Robert’s first act was to purchase the 
house of me, in Annie’s name, and in it he and his wife 
made their home, where, at the urgent request of both, I con- 
tinued to live. That was a very happy time for all of us. 
Annie seemed supremely happy, while Robert thought of 
nothing but how to gratify her slightest wish. 

Winter and spring—the weeks and months passed by with 
no cloud to shadow our happiness, and just as summer was 
merging into ripe fall, Annie’s little babe was born. It was 
early on the morning of a wet, blustering day that I first 
laid the tiny form in its mother’s arms, and from that mo- 
ment she never seemed happy when it was out of her sight. 

So time went on till Annie was as well as ever, and her 
boy as bright and pretty a baby as I ever saw. Indian 
summer had come and gone, and as autumn crept on, the 
old fear came with it. Would she pass the fatal month 
safely? No word was breathed between Robert and me, 
but I knew he shared my apprehensions, for often I caught 
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his eyes fixed on Annie with a look which told me he was 
watching as a condemned criminal watches for a reprieve‘ 

Such tension of hope and dread cannot last long, and 
when the last week of the month came and Annie gave no 
sign, we were beginning to feel more at ease. One day when 
Robert came in from business, Annie said, “‘ Wait a mo- 
ment, Robert, I have something to show you,” and ran into 
the next room. I knew she had gone to bring a wrapper 
which she had been making for him, working while he was 
away, and intending to surprise him with it when completed. 

As she came into the room with her gift, she spread out 
its bright surface for him to see. ‘ Robert, dear,” she said, 
“here is a present for you. I made—it—Robert—oh !—” 

She faltered, put her hands to her head, and with not an 
instant’s warning,—fell. 

Robert leaped forward and, catching her in his arms, laid 
her upon the lounge. “ My God!” he groaned; “It has 
come! Oh, Annie, Annie!” and, strong man that he was, 
he broke down utterly and covered his face with his hands. 

“Carry her to her room, quick!” I cried; “I will care 
for her; you go for the doctor.” 

He roused himself and did as I said without a word, but 
his face frightened me. I knew he feared the worst. That 
night I prayed that Annie might die. I thank God now 
that my prayer was not answered. 

Again there was the same strange stupor and the raging 
fever, and it was while the fever was at its height that I 
spoke to Robert. 

“ Robert,” I said, “the fever is now nearly at the turn- 
ing. When it leaves her, Annie will sleep. As soon as she 
wakes, we will know. I think it is better that she should 
not see you immediately, for if she has lost a year, she will 
not know you as her husband, and your presence will only 
retard her recovery.” 

To my surprise, for once he utterly refused to listen. 
“She is my wife,” he said, “and when she wakes, my place 
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will be at her side. If she is as before, well and good; if 
not, I will tell her the truth once, and leave her forever.” 

I saw that I reasoned with a desperate man, and could 
only wait and pray. 

When she first woke we were standing together by her 
bedside; the baby lay asleep in its little cot in the adjoin- 
ing room. One long quivering sigh, and her eyes opened. 
For a moment she looked at us in a dazed way, as one not 
fully awake. That was a moment of supreme agony to 
me, as I waited tremblingly for her first words. Even then 
I glanced at Robert, and it seemed to me that the lines 
grew yet deeper on his face, which was white as death. 
This was only an instant. Then she spoke, clearly and in 
a tone that betrayed nothing but surprise, “‘ Why, Robert, 
you here! I thought you were in the West.” 

In that moment my heart seemed turned to ice; the next 
I caught his arm appealingly, crying brokenly, “Go! For 
Heaven’s sake, go!” 

He did not stir, but stood silent, motionless, looking at 
Annie with his soul in his eyes. She writhed under his 

e. 
“Stop!” she panted, “ why do you look at me that way? 
Let me go!” 

“Annie Westmore,” he said solemnly, “before God, I 
say you are my wife!” 

“ Your wife !” 

Never have I seen such a look of pitiful entreaty as came 
into her eyes as she repeated his words. 

Just at that instant the baby in the next room awoke and 
began to cry softly. She started at the sound. I believe 
Heaven sent that cry for our relief, for instantly I cried, 
“Robert! Her baby—quick!” 

He understood, passed swiftly into the next room and 
came back with it in his arms. At sight of her, the little 
one ceased crying, and stretched out its tiny rounded arms 
toward her. 

2 
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“ Annie,” said Robert, “do you not understand? This 
is your boby—and—amine.” 

For a moment she gazed from one to another, breathing 
quickly and sharply, while her features grew convulsed 
as with agony. Instinct and reason were struggling for the 
mastery. Then, all at once, her face seemed, as it were, to 
break up, and raising her arms toward her babe, with one 
long cry, she sank back upon the pillows in a dead faint. 

Instinct had conquered ! 

* * * * * * * * 

When my Annie recovered she wasasane woman. Long 
and bitter was the struggle between love and death, but we 
conquered. No burning fever seared her brain, and there, 
beside the head of that little sleeping infant, Robert West- 
more and Annie, his wife, gave praise to the Creator—praise 
silent, yet intense with thanksgiving. 

After the night cometh the morning, and in their hearts 
had arisen the dawn of perfect day. 





THE MOUNTAIN SPIRIT. 


FTER the twilight in the starlight 
Shadowy mist-wreaths slowly curling 
Rise from the rivers of the valley, 
Rise from the silver streamlets purling 
Down in the meadows of the valley. 


Then in the haze the gazer lingers, 
Gazes and hastens on; but, glancing 
Back o’er the ranges’ ring entrancing, 

Halts, for he sees the jeweled fingers 
Of the chaste Mountain Virgin gleaming 

Through the illusive veil of the mist ; 

And he beholds above, as though dreaming, 

Violet blue, the amethyst 
Of the pure Virgin eyes a-beaming 

Luminous through the mountain-mist. 
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Spirit of mountain heights, O Maiden, 
Here immemorial years have found thee; 
Here unnumbered ages crowned thee ; 
Here all the dawns and sunsets laden 
Laurels of light and garlands blooming, 
, Over the marble might of thy brow. 
Hence come the waftures sweetly perfuming 
River and valley ; even now 
Moon-wreaths with lilies are illuming 
The marble marvel of thy brow. 


Whether I steal from orchard closes 
Snow-flakes of blossom that, with a quiver, 
Fall in white showers by the river, 

Weaving them well with blood-red roses 
Into a crown thy brow to cumber ; 

Whether I sweep the strings of my lute, 
Blending and melting notes without number 

Into one hymn; why art thou mute, 

Quiet and dumb, as if in slumber— 

When I awake the soul of my lute? 


Be still, O lute-strings, in the starlight. 
For, mid the roar-of waters falling— 
Falling in foam adown the mountains, 
| I hear afar the Virgin calling, 
Lost in the mist amid the mountains. 
W. L. M. 





A MODERN PREACHER. 


RITERS of philosophical novels are far from agreeing 

in their methods. One treats us to an undisguised per- 
sonal history, while another chooses an impersonal plot and 
makes his volume a study of life and society in general. 
The former too often degenerates into impardonable ego- 
tism. The latter, on the other hand, fails to attain his end, 
for, though he may negatively teach us to avoid some par- 
ticular sin on account of the consequences, he has no way 
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of showing his own positive views, or his purpose in writing. 
A third writer mingles frequent exhortations with his story, 
and thus points out unmistakably the end he has mapped 
out. But this class fails by the unnaturalness of its pro- 
cedure; unless the author is very gifted, these distasteful 
lectures react and drag the rest down to their own level of 
dullness. One other course is open: to bring in the author’s 
personality, but in such a way that it may not offend the 
critic nor occupy the entire scene to the exclusion of all 
other characters. The last is the course pursued by Tolstoi. 

Tolstoi’s personality is traceable in every line and every 
sentence he writes. At the same time we seldom meet with 
a novelist who is so impersonal as he. Paradoxical as these 
two statements may appear, each is in a sense true. Tolstoi 
thoroughly permeates his story, yet he rarely shows himself 
on the surface. He does not thrust himself into the midst 
of a scene like some higher-world being; he does not stop 
the wheels of his mechanism at each instant to show its 
structure and working. This impersonality appears espe- 
cially in his way of opening a scene. Where some writers 
would give a page or more of minute description, he is con- 
tent with a few hasty touches. He rushes off at once into 
conversation, which he employs more than almost any one 
else. In the whole of his great novel, Anna Karenina, we 
find scarcely a page without quotation marks. Ifa descrip- 
tion is necessary he usually gives it from the standpoint ot 
some observer; the details are such as would be likely to 
strike one on entering the scene in the person of one of his 
characters. 

Unlike Dickens, and in especial contrast with Thackeray, 
Tolstoi does not spend his time in moralizing. Where either 
of these would devote half a chapter to depicting a heroine’s 
mental condition at some stage of the plot, he is content to 
unfold the story and leave his readers free to draw their own 
conclusions. Tolstoi is not a preacher in the literal sense of 
the word; he never once utters a reproach. All the con- 
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demnation must be found in his picture of the consequences 
of wrong-doing. 

One must be blind, indeed; who sees in Anna Karenina 
only a study of Russian society, and ignores the stern, moral 
object-lesson behind the delineation of selfishness and vice. 
The whole life of Anna, from the time of her first surren- 
der to temptation, undergoes a gradual transformation. Her 
humiliation, when she uncontrollably manifests in public her 
agitation at the mishap of her paramour, is the first indica- 
tion that evil bears fruit after its own kind. Before this, 
there are no signs of coming retribution, nothing to show 
that the author himself is not in full sympathy with his hero- 
ine. After the first downward impulse, events carry her 
lower and lower with increasing swiftness. The birth of her 
child and her flight with Vronsky are crises which result 
in adding to her degradation. We watch her through all her 
efforts to forget the past. She tries society and seclusion, 
town and country; she plunges first into pleasure, then into 
charitable enterprises; but the past cannot be left behind. 
At last, life becomes unendurable, and in despair she flings 
herself under the wheels of a moving train. From beginning 
to end the narrative is one of unsurpassed power. Hugo’s 
Valjean is a being of another stamp, but the lesson in both 
stories is similar. Hugo and Tolstoi have each found the 
rational standpoint for the Realistic School. It is not by 
contemplating the saintly and carefully hiding the wicked 
that we rise to the highest ideal. The saintly is apt to 
degenerate into the pseudo-saintly, a calculating, self-admir- 
ing affectation of the saintly. Even the truly good rouses in 
us a rebellious spirit of opposition, from our sheer inability 
to attain it, unless the negative pole of vice be also presented 
as a repelling force to push us upward to a higher plane. 
But in order that the consequences of wrong-doing may 
have a deterrent effect on humanity they must be natural. 
Tolstoi does not, like the ancient seer, use a thunderbolt to 
hasten the fate of an evil-doer; the instrument is neither 
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supernatural nor accidental. Sin, he shows, entails its own 
results, now by the censure of the world, now by the pangs 
of conscience. 

It is in depicting the restlessness of a guilty conscience 
that Tolstoi shows his greatest power. As we have said, 
he does not go into an analysis of a state of mind; he does 
not lay bare the secret thoughts and feelings and motives; 
his lifted veil reveals scarcely more than an ever-watchful 
companion could see. Yet there is no mistaking the mean- 
ing, no doubt as to the longings and aversions which 
actuate his subject. It would be difficult to point out any 
scene which expressly shows the consciousness of guilt. 
Tolstoi is content with the natural unfolding of his plot. 
We must’ read the thought as well as the words to under- 
stand his full meaning, just as in a crayon we must look for 
the face, and not merely notice the contrasts of light and 
shade. An example will illustrate this, and, at the same 
time, show Tolstoi’s thorough study of character, and power 
of rapid transition. We enter in the midst of a quarrel 
between Anna and Vronsky. 

““* No! this is becoming intolerable,’ cried the count, sud- 
denly leaping from his chair and turning upon Anna. ‘ Why 
do you try my patience so?’ he continued, holding back the 
bitter words that were ready to escape him. ‘It has its 
limits.’ 

“* What do you mean by that?’ she demanded, looking 
with terror at the unconcealed ‘expression of hate on his 
whole face, and especially in his fierce, cruel eyes. 

“<*T mean—,’ he began; then he stopped. ‘I have a right 
to demand what you claim from me.’ 

“* What can I claim? I can only claim that you do not 
abandon me, as you intend to do,’ she said, comprehending 
all that he had left unsaid. ‘Everything else is secondary. 
I must be loved; but love is gone. All is over.’ ” 

Even this snatch opens to us a picture of their strained, 
uneasy lives, of the mutual suspicions and jealousies. Anger, 
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hatred, fear and despair follow one another in quick succes- 
sion. Nota single unnecessary hint is given, and yet the 
portrait is complete. 

The story of Anna is one long, bitter lesson that the 
results of sin follow remorselessly through life. 

May we not turn from this gloomy picture to a more 
cheerful side of Tolstoi’s work? Another thread runs 
through Anna Karenina ; a story of a different vein, with a 
plot distinct and almost complete in itself. Konstantin Levin 
is no other than Tolstoi himself, wrought into the narrative 
with all his strange views of life and his eccentric political 
and religious beliefs. Tolstoi’s more recent adoption of 
systematic passiveness as a creed hardly adds a feature to 
the moral trend of his writings that cannot be found in 
embryo in his earlier productions. The Cossacks and War 
and Peace show him early in life battling with himself on 
deep agrarian and social questions and the deeper problems 
of Right and Duty. It was reserved for Levin to exhibit 
him in the final stages of that struggle, when his mind was 
fixed in regard to the first and he was at length beginning 
to see the path before him in the last. Levin has not yet 
reached the position where he can look down with disdain 
upon human pleasures and passions. He still seeks the 
gayeties of the capital as a relaxation from the care and 
worry of his estate. But the reformer of My Religion is 
only a step beyond Levin, and it is possible to see how, with 
such a nature, the transition occurred from one to the other. 

Levin is introduced as a young Russian theorist, who is 
endeavoring to adopt Western improvements on his estate. 
He has been abroad and studied the land question in other 
countries. On his return he organizes the estate on the 
most approved system of modern economics, and imports 
implements and machines of the latest American pattern, 
With all this he expects to give Russia a great advantage 
in her competition with foreign lands. He takes no account 
of the nature and temperament of the Russian peasantry. 
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They are lazy and shiftless; above all, they are bitterly 
opposed to everything new. The result, after repeated 
attempts at reconciliation, is the complete failure of the new 
system. “ Western economy is not adapted to Russia,” is 
Levin’s immediate conclusion, and he forthwith rushes to 
the other extreme, and runs his estate in strict accord with 
the time-honored peasant customs. From a radical he 
becomes an extreme conservative. Instead of trying to 
raise the peasantry by degrees, he first endeavors to 
Westernize them at a single leap and then, abandoning the 
attempt altogether, concludes that the best course is to de- 
scend, himself, to their level. He has no idea of moderation; 
he cannot understand the meaning of the word “ practicable.” 
If a thing seems good, it must be immediately tried; if it 
fails, that is a sure sign that it cannot be good. This same 
tendency to extreme is the principal characteristic of Tolstoi’s 
ethical development. He sees evil in the world, and imme- 
diately decides that our present moral basis is radically wrong. 
He seizes upon the extremest views of modern materialism, 
adopts Schopenhauer and expects at once a change for the 
better. But Pessimism does not satisfy him, life becomes 
burdensome, and he looks about for some new creed that is 
better suited to his nature and will make life worth living. 
It is natural that, in studying Christ’s teaching, he should 
adopt an extreme interpretation. Whatever is right is the 
absolute, unconditioned right, and cannot be altered by the 
bearing of circumstances. This idea of objective goodness 
leaves him no choice in practical instances. If violence is 
wrong, it is always wrong, even to save a father’s life or a 
sister’s honor. Without once considering the question, “ Is 
this scheme practicable?” Tolstoi changes his whole mode 
of life to suit his new ethics, and expects the whole world 
to do the same as soon as it shall understand the nature ot 
his system. It is not for us to examine here Tolstoi’s beliefs 
and criticise them in detail. However speculative and un- 
practical they may be, they are at least deserving of our 
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most impartial consideration, on account of the high genius 
and lofty intellect which gave them birth. 

The last book of Anna Karenina, where Levin’s mental 
struggle is depicted, is the most earnest and sublime of 
all. In simple language, yet with marvellous power and 
with telling effect, is related how, in the quiet of his own 
home, he grapples with doubt and comes out victorious. A 
new feeling is born within him. 

“The feeling stole into my heart through suffering, and 
it is faith—no, not faith,—I do not know what it means. I 
shall probably continue to be vexed * * * * and get 
into useless discussions, and express my thoughts blunder- 
ingly. I shall always be blaming my wife for what annoys 
me, and repenting at once. I shall always feel a certain 
barrier between the sanctuary of my inmost soul and the 
souls of others, even my wife’s. I shall continue to pray 
without being able to explain to myself why, but my 
inward life has conquered its liberty. It will no longer be 
at the mercy of circumstances, and my whole life, every 
moment of my life, will be not meaningless, as before, 
but full of deep meaning, which I shall have power to 
impress on every action.” 

These closing words are Levin’s, and we cannot doubt 
that they are Tolstoi’s as well. The life of Anna is written 
with a master hand, but it is not, after all, the real subject 
of the book. Levin’s is the picture that fills the center of 
the canvas. His life and actions attract our interest. His 
thought and aims stand out clearly among the trivial plans 
and petty ambitions of others. We sympathize with him 
in his hopes; we pity him in his discouragements. And 
when, finally, the other characters leave the scene and the 
story treats of him alone, when out of his last, supreme 
battle he emerges triumphant, we greet him with praise 
and gratulations, and in him the master who created him 


out of his own experience and person. 
H.C. W. 





A Day. 





A DAY. 


T matin hour, in cool retreat, 
Unknown to human ken, 
Where lilies sleep and violets meet, \ 
Secure from touch of men, 

A dew-drop falls on a lily’s breast 
Pure white, as lilies are; 

A sweet, light zephyr from the West 
Breathes perfume from afar ; 

A sunbeam, with its golden hue, 
Breaks through the mist of morn ; 

And beam and zephyr kiss the dew, 
And lo! a fairy’s born. 


With morning-glory trumpets then 
The fairies summon all ; 
With echoes sweet resounds the glen 
As some grand music hall. 
Though ’tis the truth: had you been there, 


Perhaps to search for flowers, 

You’d heard nought but the morning air, 
So light are fairy powers. 

At noon the fairies crown her queen, 
With pomp the fairies love ; 

They bear her on a fern-leaf green 
To charming hills above. 


But when the rays of evening sun 
Bathe grass and fern with light, 

The fairies have a cob-web spun— 
Too fine for mortal sight. 

While sitting sad on leaf and stem 
They mourn and beat their breasts, 

And bobolinks and humming birds 
Are silent in their nests; 

Long shadows fall across the glen, 
The sun is low and red: 

A vesper hour is saddest when 
A fairy queen is dead. 
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MY MEMORIES. 


HREE years ago to-day, I was seated in the Cathedral 
at Fribourg, listening to an evening recital on the grand 
old organ. Near me sat a party of ladies, whom I judged 
to be Americans. One especially attracted my attention. 
She was a girl, apparently about twenty years of age, dressed 
in a brown traveling dress, a few shades lighter than the 
coil of hair at her neck. I was sitting partly facing her, 
and as she was intent only on the notes of the organ, I had 
opportunity to study her unobserved. Never had I seen a 
face that attracted me as this one did. I will not describe 
her, but her countenance, beside being beautiful, had that 
expression of deep sensitiveness, dignity of thought and 
nervous strength that made me peculiarly interested. The 
charm I felt was unusual for me, for until then I had paid 
little attention to those of the other sex. 

When the concert was over, I determined to discover, if 
possible, more about the party, but after following them for 
some time, they were lost among the crowd of the thorough- 
‘ fare. Ireturned disconsolately to my hotel, and there forgot 
my disappointment in the joy of finding a letter that called 
me home. In a few days more I was on the Atlantic. 

The pleasure of being at home again and the forming of 
new plans and new work drove all thoughts of a sentimental 
kind from my head; but when the novelty had somewhat 
worn off and I had settled down to the routine of a new 
employment—a position which the influence of my grand- 
father, with whom I lived, had procured for me, my 
thoughts began to go back to that evening in Fribourg. 
Often, as I sat before my log fire of an evening, the incense- 
like smoke would curl upward and form vague pictures of 
vaulted arches, majestic stone columns and dim, stained 
windows, and always amid the stiff oaken benches there 
would be a fair form, clothed in brown. Then other scenes 
would float past—a new meeting, a mutual friendship ; and 
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then strolls to the old Cathedral in the quiet evening hour, 
or a long trip across the sea, with brisk walks on deck and 
pleasant hours spent in conversation ; and sometimes pictures 
of a home fire-side, and always with the same sweet, pensive 
face, round which all the visions clustered. And then I 
would say with Ik. Marvel in his Reveries, are not these 
better than this cold, single night sitting, counting the sticks, 
reckoning the length of the blaze and the height of the 
falling snow? 

I finally decided to write to the proprietors of the principal 
hotels at Fribourg, and I soon obtained lists of the guests 
that were stopping with them at the time I was there. 
These I carefully studied, and found only one party that 
answered my purposes. The names were Mrs. and Miss 
Easting, and Miss N. Brown, “from America.” My next 
step was to search the passenger lists of the different steam- 
ship companies to find where they were from. Fortune 
seemed to favor me, for I soon found their names, that 
they were from Milwaukee, and that they had returned to 
this country on the following January. 

The next summer, having a few weeks’ vacation, my 
inclinations naturally tending Westward, I took a trip to 
Milwaukee, and immediately started on a search for my 
shadow friends. After several days spent in inquiring and 
exploring, I found Mrs. and Miss Easting to be two uninter- 
esting people whom I had never before seen, and Miss 
Brown to be the middle-aged governess of Miss Easting, 
who was barely in her teens. 

I was in despair, for I knew of nv other way to trace out 
the object of so many of my pleasant visions. I returned 
moodily home, and tried to think no more of such an 
absurd romance. How did I know what sort of a girl she 
might be? Perhaps she also wasa governess! Why, I 
had seen scores of women as good looking, and would 
meet scores more! So in this way I partially succeeded in 
consoling myself. 
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It is a strange coincidence that one day in crossing the 
Jersey City ferry I remembered it was just a year ago that 
I had seen the girl who had caused me such a futile search. 
Just then my eyes wandered down the line of faces oppo- 
site, when, to my amazement, they suddenly rested on the 
very object of my thoughts. Yes, there she sat, looking 
more charming than ever. I am afraid I was rude this 
time, for there was no organ to occupy her attention, while 
I stared as hard as I did before. But oh! how I bewailed 
my fate when I saw her enter a train bound one way while 
I was forced, on important business, to go in another direc- 
tion. 

The following fall I severed my business connections, 
and was once more on my way across the ocean. This 
time I was to stop in England, for I had been under much 
excitement before I left, and decided to seek a change by 
making use of letters of introduction which I held to some 
families of high position. It was not long before I was a 
favored guest in a large circle of hospitable friends, and I 
soon began to appreciate what a true, warm-hearted hospi- 
tality the English people could bestow. 

In December I was fortunate enough to be included in a 
party invited to spend the holidays at a large manor-house 
in the country. I went down by train from London with 
a few others bound in the same direction, and we were 
warmly received by our host and hostess. During the 
afternoon, parties kept arriving in sleigh-loads from the 
station. The types of the guests—knightly old gentlemen, 
courteous dames, jolly young fellows from the university, 
lithe, bright-eyed English girls and rollicking children, all 
ready and eager for a good time—accorded so well with 
the large, comfortable,|richly furnished, home-like mansion, 
that the whole made a perfect picture of English life. 
When we all met, just before dinner, in the drawing-room, 
we were indeed a large party. 

My hostess came up to me and said she wanted to intro- 
duce me to a charming American girl, who was to spend 
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the holidays with her, and whom she was sure I would like 
very much. So she led me down the long parlor and intro- 
duced me to a girl standing near a large blazing fire, and 
whom I instantly recognized as the will-o’-the-wisp maiden 
of my fruitless search. 

“T am glad to meet you,” she said frankly, “ for I have 
heard of you frequently since I have been here.” 

“ Indeed,” I replied, “‘ I am pleased, then, that you used 
the word glad.” 

“Yes, indeed,” she answered. “I heard your praises 
sung on all sides before you came. I think,” she continued, 
confidentially, “‘ that English people are beginning to appre- 
ciate American friends at last, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” I returned, “and I am glad you are here to con- 
firm their favorable impression.” 

“Ah,” she responded, laughing, “ that was a pretty com- 
pliment, but it shows practice.” 

From that time we were together almost continually for 
the next fortnight. We were both fond of riding, and 
many a scampering fox we chased ’cross country, leading 
the hunt. Then there were long tramps over the frozen 
ground, brisk sleighing, long mornings spent before the 
roaring fire-places, talking of home, of friends—and of each 
other. And in the evenings we would dance together, sep- 
arate for a few sets, dance again together, and then chat in 
the quiet of the inclosed veranda. Of course we associated 
with the others, as fully, almost, as any of the rest, but I 
speak more of these incidents, for they are the most vivid 
in my mind. I love to linger over this period, for it was 
the happiest in my life, and, though I have no wood fire 
now to gaze into, the pictures still come up brightly before 
my mind. 

As our friendship grew I told her of our two previous 
meetings, neither of which she remembered, and later on 
of my futile search for her. We were, on the night of this 
last talk, together alone in one corner of the inclosed ver- 
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anda. She had drawn off one of her gloves, and I had it 
in my hand. Then I told her of the pictures that had formed 
themselves in my fire, of my useless search, of our accidental 
meeting, and then at last how glad I was when I found that, 
after a year and a half, we were to be fellow-guests. 

While I was talking I had dropped the glove, and had 
taken her hand in mine. There it lay, warm and trusting, 
and I talked quickly, earnestly, seeking response in her 
drooping eyes. 

Then I told her how my infatuation had refined itself into 
a strong, loving friendship, and then how I had learned to 
admire—and to love her. 

. * * * . * * * 

But I have dwelt long enough over this period. I cannot 
describe the happiness of the next few days. Eleanor and 
I decided not to announce our engagement for the present, 
but the joy of love was redoubled in knowing each of the 
love of the other. 

One evening, soon after, while we were sitting together 
in the same corner of the veranda, a young man whom I 
had seen several times of late at the house, who was not a 
guest, but had been several times closeted with Sir Joseph, 
my host, in his private library, came up to us, followed by 
the latter, looking exceedingly grave and uneasy. The for- 
mer placed his hand on my shoulder and said, sternly, “ I 
arrest you, in the name of the Queen!” 

I sprang to my feet, with Eleanor clinging, pale and 
trembling, to my arm, and demanded an explanation. I 
was thoroughly frightened, and all my manliness seemed to 
forsake me. 

“Richard Hampton,” continued my captor, “ the farce is 
ended. You have been tracked by skilled detectives, and 
the chain of evidence is at last complete. You are here, 
imposing on these people; living on money obtained by 
forging the names of your employers, and, by the same 
means, you procured your so-called letters of introduction. 
You were bold and skillful, but your time is come.” 
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Need I lengthen my story? Pressing, for the last time, 
the hands of my faithful Eleanor, I blindly sought my room, 
followed by the detective, and, before I retired to my sleep- 
less bed, he had convinced me that all my transactions were 
fully known. 

Early in the morning, Sir Joseph, still kind and hospita- 
ble, came to my room, and [ thanked him as well as I could 
for all he had done, and made a full confession to him. 

When I was in Fribourg I was a refugee from the anger 
of my grandfather, for I had misused a large sum of his 
money. He was finally reconciled by the mediation of some 
of my friends, and the letter I had received there was one 
of forgiveness. 

For awhile, after my return to him, I had earnestly tried 
to do well, greatly stimulated, I think, by the image of my 
unknown love. But this gradually faded, and I became 
discouraged as to ever finding her. At this time I was 
sorely tempted, for awhile I held out, then wavered—and 
fell. I forged the name of my employers, created my- 
letters of introduction to some English people of whom I 
had heard, sailed for England, changed my name, and 
hoped to lose my identity and shame in a new circle of 
society. And here I met the girl I had searched for so long, 
to win—and to lose so soon. 

I bade Sir Joseph farewell the morning after the discovery, 
and was conducted to the station before the rest of the house- 
hold had assembled. Before this, however, I wrote a letter 
to Eleanor, which Sir Joseph promised to deliver, in which 
I told her my whole story, and that my love for her, in spite 
of my other faults, was, and always should be, strong and 
pure, and asked her to forgive and try to forget me. 

Utterly crushed, I crossed the ocean once more, this time 
under tlose surveillance, was taken home, tried, convicted, 
and here I am, writing these memories—my desk, the rude 
wooden table in my cell. 

W. F. Dz 
























VOICES. 


THE LITERARY SPIRIT IN COLLEGE. 


HEN one comes to look over the vast amount of litera- 

ture being turned out weekly and monthly by the col- 

lege press, and to observe the very small amount of even 

mediocre genius displayed by it, he becomes somewhat 

skeptical of the benefit of all this expenditure of time and 
money. 

Of course this is a hasty and somewhat superficial view. 
The advantages of the college press, as a means of literary 
and intellectual development, are undoubted. But one can 
searcely notice this maladvertence of otherwise useful 
energy without deploring the manifest carelessness, and 
want of life and spirit displayed in these compositions. 
They do not appear to possess the least vitality; they are 
too imitative and mechanical. They stand related to the 
ideal literature as the scorching monsoons of the desert do 
to the fragrant breezes wafted from Indian flower-beds. Of 
course some exceptions must be made. Occasionally a light 
of genius flashes out and for awhile illumines its surround- 
ings, but it usually dies out again, scarcely leaving a mark of 
its former existence. Other exceptions must be made, also. 
It is only of the generality of college literature that we speak. 
Some college magazines, for instance, bear upon their very 
face the evidence of having proceeded from a center of cul- 
ture and refinement—they seem to breathe an air of supe- 
riority. Others are marked by a corresponding inferiority, 
and seem altogether destitute of the least vestige of either 
wit, humor, mechanical style or any other qualification pre- 
sentable as a possible excuse for their publication. It is no 
unfair assumption, we think, to assume that these produc- 
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tions stand for the best literary activity of the college from 
which they proceed. If so, in what a deplorable condition 
must some be! But our present purpose is not a criticism 
of the college press. It is only necessary that we should see 
how far these remarks will apply to ourselves, and in what- 
ever degree we find them applicable, to seek a remedy for 
the same. 

There is a spirit of divinity hovering about literature. 
We feel it in all our own intercourse with it; we perceive it 
in others by the shining mantle of grace and beauty which a 
true literary spirit ever casts over one. It is only by a par- 
tition of this spirit of the divine, and an embolism of it into 
our natures, that we can ever expect to aid in the develop- 
ment of a true literature. Without this all of our efforts 
are like the human frame without the breath of life, and 
will soon fall into decay. It is a lack of this vitality that so 
marks the ordinary college production, and so preéminently 
distinguishes it as bad. 

But is this spirit ours? Do we feel this finer sentiment of 
literature? We must confess not. Princeton has contrib- 
uted somewhat to the literature of the country, but her main 
contributions have been in statesmen and diplomatists. 
Should any one award her a position according to her chief 
merit, it would be summa cum laude in oratory and debate, 
but in literature she would suffer in comparison with some 
other institutions in the country. This may, in the main, 
be attributed to our Halls, which, if they teach us anything, 
train us to speak directly to the point and waste little energy 
in what is superfluous and unnecessary. This, although de- 
veloping scientific and theological literature of the highest 
sort, tends ruther to exclude the more fanciful forms. Con- 
sequently a general literature has never grown up among us. 
But undoubtedly the spirit is here. It speaks to us from 
the ivy-covered walls and towers of Old North; it whispers 
from the surrounding elms and hemlocks; it speaks to us 
through the history and traditions of the past, through the 
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Edwardses, the Witherspoons and the Greens, and only seeks 
recognition among us. The question with us is, Shall we 
grant this the opportunity of spreading itself? Shall we, fix- 
ing the roots of this noble plant, which draws all knowledge 
to itself, in the glorious history of our past, allow it to 
stretch out its branches into the bright sunshine of the future? 
Our willingness is undoubted, but how are we to accom- 
plish this? One possible plan suggests itself in the forma- 
tion of a literary club, to consist of the truly literary men 
of the college, those who should, by any literary productions 
or by competition for membership in such a club, cause 
their genius to become manifest. It is easy for one to 
build up in his fancy an idealistic future for such a club, if 
properly conducted ; of the noble work it could accomplish, 
of the many eminent men it could develop, and of the gen- 
eral literary spirit it could diffuse throughout the college. 
It would serve to bring forth, mould and advance the lit- 
erary thought of the college, and in years to come, when it 
should come to have a past and a record, it would spread an 
air of intellectual superiority about us. Our situation, our 
environments, our past, seem to favor the growth of a very 
strong and influential organization of this nature. Weare led 
to believe that soon there is to spring up here a great Uni- 
versity. If so, our literature should be kept abreast, if not 
in advance, of the other departments of science, philosophy 
and art, and if this is to be done, what better plan can be 
originated for accomplishing it than by the organization of 
a club which shall nurture and foster the literary spirit of 
the college, and gathering up the threads of the past weave 
them into those of the present and the future. 
A. C. 














VoIces. 





A NEEDED REFORM. 


t gracts the general feeling in the college is averse to the 
practice of hazing is attested not only by the resolutions 
passed by each class, but by the current talk upon the 
campus. Three years ago the classes passed similar resolu- 
tions, and, although the offences in the early part of the 
present term were mild as compared with the personal 
indignities which, according to tradition, were practiced in 
former years, yet even these were a surprise to a large 
majority of the students, and have received their just con- 
demnation. 

It is easy to explain the recurrence of this practice. 
There is always some class-feeling, especially between the 
two lower classes, and this feeling gets the better of the 
common sense and nobler natures of two or three members, 
and others, following out of mere exuberance of youthful 
spirits, are carried away by the excitement. This is, indeed, 
no excuse, yet it is the explanation which strict justice and 
true charity alike compel us to give. 

The remedy of this evil lies not so much in prompt and 
energetic attention on the part of the faculty as it does in 
the outspoken sentiment of the students. Princeton should 
be a University not only in name, but in fact, and this 
means more than that our post-graduate courses should be 
multiplied and our academic curriculum enlarged. 

The students themselves are an important factor, and we 
strive for the development among the them of a true 
University life, in which such practices as hazing have no 
place, and in which, indeed, the narrow and cramped life of 
a college should give place to a more liberal mode of 
thought and action under new and more generous impulses. 
This is a subject worthy of far wider application than to 
the simple matter of the treatment of new-comers, but the 
occurrences of the opening weeks furnish the opportunity 
for the introduction of this particular phase of it. The 
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speedy cessation of these annoyances gives hope that the 
thought will be received in a kindly spirit. The students of 
Princeton can do much in many ways for the welfare of the 
University, but in no way can they do more than by showing 
in all their relations to one another that they are growing 
into, it not anticipating, the future. 

W. Dz G. 





THE MORTAR-BOARD. 


ie THE Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the mem- 
bers of the different colleges are distinguished by caps 
and gowns, bearing the coats of arms of their respective 
colleges. The wearing of this academic dress is required, 
and students appear in it in attending all college exercises, 
or at any time when they are acting as college members. 
At recreation in the afternoon, and at leisure hours, they, 
of course, lay it aside, but all are obliged to wear it after 
dark, as the universities of the old country are more par- 
ticular in the control of students under their care than are 
the universities in the new. The public schools in England 
usually have some distinctive dress, though the short, black 
broadcloth coat, rolling white collar and high silk hat of 
the Eton school-boy may hardly’be called scholastic in 
appearance, or becoming to the wearer. In the universities 
there is a separate gown for students—the subdivisions for 
noblemen, gentlemen, commoners, &c., are becoming extinct 
—and masters and fellows, and the wearing of them is an 
old and honored custom. There is no system of this kind 
whatever in America, though the academic cap or “ mortar- 
board,” as it is familiarly called, has often been worn by col- 
lege classes, The various athletic associations, the teams, 
crews, &c., always have a distinctive dress, and often clubs 
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and class societies adopt some cap or badge, but it is sur- 
prising, that in our colleges, where learning and scholarship 
is theoretically of prime importance, the cap, the emblem 
of the scholar, is so little used. Surely, if anything can be 
appropriate to a college man, in associations, character and 
appearance, it is this, and there is no reason why the “ mor- 
tar-board” should not be adopted as the official cap, at least 
by the Senior class. True, there are objections made as to 
its convenience and comfort, but it is not necessary to wear 
it all the time, and in wearing it simply as the official cap in 
certain college duties, there would be ample opportunity for 
its use. 

One or two classes recently have tried it, but the few that 
wore them felt conspicuous, but if a more general use ot 
them is made, there is no reason why the movement should 
not be a success. 

D. 





A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


“ 4 MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM!” The very title, 

with its vague suggestions of subdued music, distant 
voices, and of the mocking laughter of fairies, allures the ear 
and shows evident traces of a genuine poet’s hand. One 
might imagine Keats, for instance, lending all the richness 
of his verse, all the sensuousness of his fancy, to the expres- 
sion of this midnight dream. In the mould of his stanzas 
the very moonlight would swoon into music and the night- 
ingale would awake and sing. 

But, as the stars and the planets would have it, this dream 
was born in the breast of one who lived in the “ good old 
times ” of Queen Elizabeth, and of one whose main purpose 
was to earn his daily bread. Thus it happened that the 
dream became a drama. 
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To any but a youthful playwright the idea might have 
seemed preposterous. One eould justly deem it impossible 
to materialize moonshine, and to tame the mischievous fays 
and sprites into any sort of plausible demeanor. The very 
suspicion of a human voice might send them flying to their 
flowery homes, while the deserted poet would be left lament- 
ing. Yet the miracle was accomplished without even the 
help of a magic wand or the secret aid of Titania. For our 
youthful author happened to be a genius. 

The difficulty of rendering such a work is equal to that 
of writing it. But owing to some lucky star, a company of 
artists has been found whose talent is not beneath the task 
of interpreting it with all the ease and delicacy of finished 
acting. 

I am referring to Daly’s company, and last year’s repre- 
sentation of “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” None of the 
original opulence in this lyric comedy was lost in their ver- 
sion, while, on the other hand, its magic charm was enhanced 
by the richness of setting and by the exquisiteness of scenery. 

Many critics, of course, exclaimed. Shakespeare, they 
said, had never presented the play with such attempt at 
magnificence, and had depended wholly upon the worth of 
the plot and of the acting. Why, then, this radical change? 
Why upset all the traditions of the stage? There was an 
element of truth in their criticism. The gorgeousness of 
scenery, so often indulged in nowadays, is apt to outshine the 
truthfulness of the acting. But in this particular case the 
objection does not hold good, for the point of the comedy 
lies just here. The spirits of nature mix themselves up in 
the plot. Oberon and Titania, Robin Good-Fellow and the 
fairies Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth and Mustard-seed con- 
spire to entangle the threads of human as well as of fairy 
love. They would be then entirely out of place if “natural 
magic” was not reproduced upon the scene in all its beauty 
and affluence. 
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And besides, the playwright lived in the days of Eliza- 
bethan England, an age that loved ardently the splendor of 
royal festival and any form of show and pageantry. He 
would therefore have given the comedy with as much bril- 
liancy of scenery and of costume as the modern manager if 
he had been at all able to gratify his desire. 

Those of us, then, who enjoyed the rich treat of seeing 
the “ Taming of the Shrew,” as well as “A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream,” could not but return with a better idea of 
Shakespearean wit and genius. These representations serve 
admirably to supplement our English Course, for they give 
us an insight into true dramatic art. _ 





HARE AND HOUNDS. 


5 gran recent organization in the Sophomore Class of a Hare 
and Hounds Club, which has already attained a mem- 
bership of over fifty, shows that the interest in this sport 
is not, as generally supposed, entirely dead. Although the 
Sophomores have taken the initiative in this movement, the 
interest thus re-awakened ought not to be entirely confined to 
them. Other clubs should be formed, or if members of other 
classes apply to the Sophomore management they ought 
to be permitted to join in their runs. If these prove 
successful, and a proper degree of enthusiasm for the 
game be shown, then a college organization might again be 
formed. This sport should, in so large a college, find plenty 
of adherents. Many of those who have not the build or 
inclination to play foot-ball, or sufficient skill with ball or 
racquet to make base-ball or tennis enjoyable, and those to 
whom all gymnasium work is distasteful, feel the need of 
just such exercise as this amusement affords. Nothing is 
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more strengthening and invigorating, or a better test for 
one’s speed and endurance, than a seven or eight mile run 
across country upon a bracing autumn day. Not only does 
it develop one physically, but mentally, calling into play an 
active judgment and ready tact in an emergency. Its bene- 
ficial effects once seen, more men would be induced to test 
their skill and lungs. 

But as a prize always urges one to greater exertions, and 
brings into the field more competitors, would it not encourage 
men to enter the runs, and render them more exciting, if 
some trophy were awarded to the winner of the series ? 

Looking over the history of the previous club, we see 
that, when it flourished most, such prizes were awarded. 
The winner of each run was presented with a cap, and the 
winner of the series with a cup or medal. This system 
awakened greater interest in the sport, and increased the 
membership of the club from forty, in the year ’80-’81, to 
eighty in ’83-’84. During these years there were many 
stubborn contests for the trophy, noticeably that of ’83-’84, 
when Baldwin, ’84, won the last run—seventeen miles— 
taking the trophy from Marshall, ’84, who had won three 
of the five runs of the year before. As soon as the manage- 
ment became less energetic, and no trophies were offered, 
we find the interest in the runs abating, reaching its lowest 
ebb two years ago. 

It is to be hoped that another such decline will not soon 
be permitted, and that the present management will establish 
it firmly as a favorite sport at Princeton. 














EpIToRIALs. 





EDITORIALS. 





| as attention of contributors is called to the Liv. prize 
story contest. Contributors must have their MSS. in, 
on or before November 14th. The successful story, as pre- 
viously announced, will be published in the December 
number. 





THE “ PHILADELPHIAN.” 


‘6 TIYHE largest and best religious periodical in the col- 

leges.” Such was the “ Philadelphian ” even at its 
birth, and such it continued to be even to its death. 
Naturally, some regret must be felt that it could not 
wisely be continued. Many of us who, if questioned, 
would have to confess that we were not diligent readers of 
the sermons thus put into our hands, nevertheless felt con- 
siderable pride in the magazine as an institution of Prince- 
ton. But mere intrinsic excellence was not a sufficient 
raison détre. Scientists teach us that true excellence is 
found in an adaptation of means to ends, and that an organ- 
ism can thrive only as it is suited to its environment. Now, 
the “ Philadelphian ” was not and could not be the means 
best adapted to the ends it sought to accomplish, nor is a 
publication of this character within college walls “ suited 
to its environment.” It did not supply a felt need. It was 
not useful. College men are brought too closely together 
to need. any periodical as a means of communication of 
religious thought. The Philadelphian Society and the 
Saint Paul’s Society afford abundant channels of communi- 
cation for many earnest-minded men, while personal inter- 
course in college-rooms serves sufficiently well for others, 
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perhaps no less earnest-minded, who take no active part in 
either society. Nor did those who find edification or en- 
joyment in sermon reading feel the need of the magazine. 
As has been said, the Philadelphian reading-room amply 
‘supplies the demand for current religious literature of this 
character. : 

The debt of several hundred dollars incurred to meet the 
expenses of publication is not large, when we consider the 
losses which always attend the inception of any publication. 
Indeed, it is thought that the magazine could, with careful 
management, have been made entirely self-supporting this 
year, so that it is hardly fair to attribute its discontinuance 
to financial embarrassment. 

No harm has been done in giving such a magazine a fair 
trial in the college, nor, on sober thought, can any reason 
be found to wish that the first number had not been pub- 
lished two years ago or the last number in June of the cur- 
rent year. 





THE GRADING SYSTEM. 


ie IS, perhaps, trespassing on the issues of a future col- 
lege generation to introduce such a topic as the above. 
The college has for some years been under a grading 
system that is very far ahead of the old hair-splitting per- 
centage system. Any unprejudiced person will admit that, 
even barring the inequalities arising through the various 
methods and standards of various professors, the new system 
is better than the old. There is no reason why the differ- 
ence of a single answer in a single recitation—due possi- 
bly to a headache or an unwelcome visitor on the pre- 
vious evening—should give one man preference over another 
equally hard worker in a term’s work. Yet this was 
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quite possible under the old system. If grades are to be 
given, they should be so adjusted that accidental differences 
and unconscious favoritism—always liable to enter as 
factors, even with the most impartial—shall not count in 
the final result. This end is attained in the present system 
to a greater degree than under the old, and, just so far as 
this is true, is the new an advance over its predecessor. 

The question we would propound here is, whether any 
grading system at all is desirable. A certain amount of 
work is required in order to a degree. What is done 
beyond this is the concern of the individual, and has no 
bearing upon the matter at all. If the given amount of 
work be accomplished, and the required amount of knowl- 
edge be (presumably) gained, the degree shoyld be 
granted; otherwise, not. It is not the business of special 
departments to investigate the general knowledge of a 
student; they should be concerned with neither the amount 
of super-required learning with which he enters college, 
nor the super-required wisdom which he gains between 
times. Suppose a student fully prepared for Senior work 
to enter the Freshman class. It is but fair that the college 
allow him to go through the four years’ work.. It is not 
fair to the other students that he be given special distine- 
tions and honors. The other proposition will not be so 
readily assented to. The following, however, may serve to 
show its force: After a fair amount of work in every 
department the student has still some spare time; the ques- 
tion arises, Shall he spend it on those studies in which he 
is least interested or on those in which his tastes more 
naturally lie? The grading system urges him to the former, 
his own desires to the latter; if the temptations of grades 
are victorious, he will impair his future usefulness, often 
without even the coveted reward. 

Any system of “honors” must be prejudicial both to 
health and to a healthy acquisition of knowledge. The 
notorious disappearance of first honormen from active life 
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is a witness to the former effect. The general testimony of 
honormen may be accepted as assurance of the latter. Ifa 
ballot were to be taken upon abolition of honors, the honor- 
men themselves would be first to vote for the measure. In 
a class that has tested the question for over three years, the 
whole of the first group and a majority of the second are 
pronounced in their opposition to honors. They claim that 
it leads them irresistibly to a habit of memorizing sentences 
and “ cramming ”’ facts, instead of to a thorough, systematic 
acquisition of knowledge; that it diverts their minds from 
the pursuit of the branch of study in which they desire to 
become proficient to another, in which they will never be 
able to differentiate anterior from posterior extremities. 
Unless we assume contradictorily that these men are the 
least intelligent of the class, their opinion should have con- 
siderable weight. 

The only ground, then, for the continuance of a grading 
system is the possible influence on a few of the lower men, 
whom it may stimulate to greater activity. We cannot say 
“lowest men,” for the fear of “ conditions ” is an unpleasant 
but necessary incentive to them. To whom, then, does it 
act favorably? To those, say, of the fourth and fifth groups 
whose ambition it is to gain the third Without touching 
upon the purely mechanical structure of the grouping divi- 
sions, it will be questioned whether the intellectual gain by 
such a transition is of any great permanent value. Some 
system such as in Smith, where grades are kept, but not 
divulged to the students, would give all the moral stimulus 
the sentiment needs. But, after all, the same “moral stim- 
ulus” would act in this instance upon the other members of 
the class, and the existing evils would follow in a slightly 
less degree. It is impossible to group the lower part of a 
class and say nothing about the rest. Besides the absurdity 
of such a course, the very silence would be indicative of 
what it sought to hide. There are two ways in which to 
solve the problem. One the more logical answer; the other, 
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at present, the more feasible. The first is to abolish grading 
entirely. This solution, still only a land of promise “seen 
by faith,” might ultimately be reached for the upper classes, 
though it is of questionable value for the first two years. 
The second is the solution indicated by the practical work- 
ing of our present grading system and the distinction our 
President himself draws between passing and honor work. 
This is a division into two groups called, for example, A 
and B, the first to contain something like our first three 
groups, and the other the rest of the class. Group A would, 
of course, be too large to be regarded as the “ honor” 
group, and the evil of “ polling for honors” would be done 
away with; but at the same time it would act as a sufficient 
stimulus to the lower part of the class; and in this way the 
entire benefit of grading (as we have determined it) would 
remain undisturbed. The abolition of first-honor prizes 
would be a necessary step in the adoption of this system. 
It would also give the opportunity for a decided change in 
the award of commencement honors. Orations would be 
given only to the writers and orators of the class, while a 
few theses might be assigned on the basis of special excel- 
lence in respective departments. 





OUR GYMNASIUM. 


COLLOQUY, something like the following, has been 
heard more than once recently : 

“ Say, Tom, let’s go to the Gym. this fall.” 

“ All right; when’ll we go, noon?” 

“No; too crowded; five to six is better.” 

“ Why, it’s just as full then.” 

“*T know it; there’s no chance at all, unless you go in for 

real work; I wonder if we can’t go any other time.” 
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“ No, you can’t do it; Gym. is only open two hours a day.” 
Two hours a day, a small gymnasium and a crowded col- 
lege! There has been much written about the smallness of 
our building, and our great need for another, but so long 
as we have not got it, why not improve our present circum- 
stances as much as possible? If others will not help us, why 
not help ourselves? The gymnasium is only open from 
twelve to one, and from five to six, for these periods have 
long been the official recreation hours of the students. But 
lately, since our numbers have been so swelled, and since 
the range of electives in the two upper classes has been so 
wide, there are a great many in college who would find it 
convenient to go at other times. For example, a number of 
Seniors on certain afternoons have nothing at all, and mary 
under-classmen on some days have their last recitation at 
three. Besides this, there are often opportunities in the 
morning, when an hour’s work in the gymnasium would be 
not only convenient but useful in the extreme. There could 
also be tried a series of optional classes in the evenings, and, 
with a little system, they might easily be made to be more 
successful than were those of a winter or so ago. 

Increasing the hours of the gymnasium would be doubly 
advantageous. First, the new hours would open the gymna- 
sium to many who cannot now find it convenient to go, and to 
those who would like to go if it was not so crowded. Second, 
many who now attend the gymnasium would find the new 
hours more convenient. The crowded condition of the gymna- 
sium at noon and at five o’clock would thus be relieved, and 
those who found it necessary to go at these hours could do so 
with more comfort. In other colleges, where there are 
gymnasiums much more thoroughly equipped in proportion 
to the number of students, than ours, the buildings are open 
sometimes all day, and men may be seen in them, running, 
training or exercising from early morning up to ten or 
eleven in the evening. There could be no harm in the 
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experiment, at any rate, and with a little system and care 
in forming classes to come at other times, there is every 
reason to suppose that although our gymnasium is not, by 
any means, what it should be, its usefulness would be greatly 
enhanced. 

While we are upon this subject there is another point in 
connection with the gymnasium to which it is high time to call 
the attention of the authorities. We refer to the limited 
bathing facilities. Of course, until we have a new building 
we cannot hope for a swimming tank, vapor coils, steam 
baths or suitable dressing-rooms, but there is no reason why 
the state of affairs should be as bad as itis. How astonished 
an outsider and a stranger might be, when told that to 
accomodate the needs of, say, four or five hundred students, 
(this number does not include those in University Hall or 
those rooming in town), Princeton University has provided 
three bath-tubs! Now, this is a startling statement, but it is 
true. In the gymnasium are two primitive shower baths, 
where hot and cold water vie with each other in trying to 
shock the victim most, and three bath-tubs. There was 
once another, but it has been badly out of repair for four 
years and cannot be used. Even these three venerable pre- 
tenders to respectability need a thorough overhauling, for 
they are in such a state that many will not use them. 

What we really need is, of course, a large and thorough 
bathing establishment, but this is hoping for too much. 
What we should have, is a thorough overhauling of the 
present appliances and a new equipment put in. What, in 
common justice, is the least the college authorities can do 
for us, if no Princeton-loving philanthropist favors the first 
scheme or the trustees ignore the second, is enough repair- 
ing done to the present baths by the college workmen to 
make them cleanly and in better working order for the 
present needs of the students. 
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BIBLE STUDY IN THE COLLEGE. 


HE question of Bible study in our college is being urged 
with great persistency and force, and in our opinion 
with no more earnestness than the subject demands. To 
say nothing of other aims and ends, the English Bible, as a 
“well of English undefiled,” and as a book inseparably con- 
nected with political and literary history, is worthy of a high 
place in a curriculum that claims to be the foundation of a 
liberal education. This, we think, is conceded by educators 
generally, and certainly by the Faculty of Princeton College. 
The more important question immediately before us is as to 
the manner and method of such study in Princeton. As to 
this we cannot say that the placing of this subject, as fre- 
quently urged, among the electives of the Junior or Senior 
years, or of both, commends itself to our judgment. 

Now, if the Bible were studied simply as literature or 
history, there would be no objection to this. But it could 
not be. For most of us the Bible is a sacred book, the 
oracle of God. We could not, if we would, consider it 
from a purely intellectual standpoint; and in just so far as 
elements not intellectual entered into our mental state, to 
just that degree would recitations, examinations and grad- 
ing (necessary concomitants of an elective course), be out of 
place. 

For this and other reasons we should deeply regret to see 
it assigned a place in the curriculum, where, of necessity, it 
must be subject to the same rules of recitation, examination 
and grading as other electives. Nor do we see the necessity 
for any such arrangement. The present system, giving a 
weekly exercise to Bible study throughout the four years, is 
amply sufficient to give all the instruction that a college 
course should embrace, especially in view of the abundant 
opportunities for the study of the text in connection with 
the Philadelphian Society. The fault to be found is with 
4 . 
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the place given to this weekly exercise, and the lack of such 
understanding between the several instructors as would 
secure a progressive and comprehensive course. As to the 
time, it is put on Saturday morning following, for the 
majority, the busiest day of the week, including the long 
sessions of the Halls, and preceding the mid-morning reci- 
tation of Saturday. As this recitation is connected with 
class standing, and as there is no time for preparation dur- 
ing the preceding evening, and little time on Saturday 
morning, the Bible hour has come to be regarded as a hard- 
ship, and is either neglected or attended with an indiffer- 
ence which defeats its very end. 

As to the course, while there is undoubtedly much that is 
admirable and profitable in the instruction given, there does 
not seem to be any particular agreement between those in 
charge, nor any attempt at such systematic instruction as 
marks the other studies of the college. To our mind, every 
desirable end would be attained if the faculty or the pro- 
fessors for the several years should agree upon the course, 
making it as comprehensive and progressive as possible, 
and if the subject was not thrust into a corner, but, the 
rather, accorded an honorable place in the schedule. All 
this could be much more satisfactorily attained, if a new 
chair of Bible study was made codrdinate with the existing 
professorships. If to this we should add the advisibility of 
giving ita full hour, and of combining the admirable sys- 
tem of lectures and text-books which governs in other 
departments, with occasional recitations (grading, in any 
sense of the word, omitted), the result would be that every 
earnest-minded student would be graduated with such 
a knowledge of the Bible as every liberally-educated man 
should have, and as full as it comes within the province of 
the college to give. 
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Wise Omar, do the Southern Breezes fling 
Above your Grave, at ending of the Spring, 
The Snowdrift of the petals of the Rose, 
The wild white Roses you were wont to sing ? 


Far in the South I know a Land divine, 
And there is many a Saint an? many a Shrine, 
And over all the shrines the Blossom blows 
Of Roses that were dear to you as wine. 
You were a Saint of unbelieving days, 
Liking your Life and happy in men’s Praise ; 
Enough for you the Shade beneath the Bough, 
Enough to watch the wild World go its Ways. 
—Andrew Lang. 
\ ISE, indeed, wise above thy fellows, thou wert, O sage of the ancient 
world. Dearest Omar, we hail thee master and teacher—we, the 
idlers and the lovers of the Shade beneath the Bough, of pleasant 
haunts and of day-long saunterings through the woods. And our 
autumn woods, about which flit and dart myriad flames of myriad 
hues—crimson, russet and gold—are very beaatiful, though they be not 
the rose-gardens of Persia. Like thee, we do not seek the treasure of 
contentment in the remotest purples of distance, but in the clear light 
of what comes nearest to us. We do not look for the golden fruit among 
the dizzy tree-tops, but pick it upat our very feet. Thus, according to thy 
immortal maxims, we pass many contented hours enjoying the life about 
us. Weare satisfied with looking on, while the campus is alight with 
the flaring, wandering torches of parading companies, or with listening 
to the monotonous sound ofthedrum. The terrible sound of the drum ! 
How many awful desolate days, how many a lurid battle-field it recalls 
tosome unknown heroes! But it brings back to me the lion-hearted 
drummer that Heine’s “ Reisebilder” paint in his tattered rags with such 
poetic pathos. Yet most of us, unmindfal of past victories and disasters, 
listen to the reverberating roll of the drum with a quiet smile, for with 
us itis linked to the turbulent fervor of a Presidential campaign—to 
torches and transparencies, banners and bonfires. 

Amid all this cheering and shouting and confused babble of tongues, 
the Gossip must confess himself very much bewildered. One seizes him 
by the coat-tails and pours into his victimized ear the beauties of the 
Republican platform, with due appeal to the glorious history of the party, 
due raking up of the ashes of the past and due sneering at the “Solid 
South.” But now a Democrat comes up and suddenly attacks him upon 
the tariff question, proving by clear arguments, upon most approved 
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economic principles, that the tariff must be reformed. A second 
Republican comes up and, to his surprise, airs almost the same sentiments 
as our Democratic friend. Lastly, a Prohibitionist bravely and stoutly 
maintains that the vital issues are not free trade or protection, but pro- 
hibition. Now, tell me frankly, which is the Gossip to believe? Each 
seems to have grasped part of the truth, and none the wholetruth. The 
dispassionate thinker may satisfy himself with the mental note that 
election is a fine educational institution for boy and man alike, even 
though the small boy run great risks from the premature explosion of 
fire-crackers. One thing alone is clear. Impartiality is as hard to find 
as a needle in a hay-mow. It seems to be one of the weak points in 
human nature. Suppose two fellows, after agreeing to walk on at the 
fame pace, take diverging paths in order to find the shortest “cut.” 
Each one tries very hard to keep his promise, byt insensibly he lengthens 
his steps, accelerates his pace and, lastly, breaks into a run, thus think- 
ing to obtain the boyish satisfaction of getting ahead of the other. It is 
impossible to preserve the regular step of impartiality when all the rest 
are hurrying on at such a desperate, break-neck speed. 

But to return to the “Shade beneath the Bough,” which we left to 
follow the torches of a parade. It is an established fact that we derive 
benefit from a thing only when we are pleased in doing it. Then only 
can we enter heart and soul into it. Contentment is a necessary element 
of life. For lack of it we become bitter, narrow and cynical. Yet, as 
the poet sings it, “ but to think is to be full of sorrow,” and, indeed, 
thought has a “sickly cast.” Happiness is found alone among the 
thoughtless or among those who live such an intense objective life that 
they have no time for reflection. Men of letters, for that reason, are 
more pessimistic than any other men in the world. One who prepares 
himself for a literary life, prepares himself for a very sad life, and is to 
be deeply pitied. Every line he writes is literally written in his own 
heart’s blood. Constantly must he be probing self, constantly looking 
inward instead of outward. But even if he does look out upon the busy 
scene of the world, it is just there that lies his greatest suffering. He is 
doomed to be a witness and a spectator of life, instead of an active par- 
ticipant in it. Like a “convent’s chronicler,” he is ever watching the 
square below, alone and lonely. 

We find, indeed, that almost all great men have become authors only 
when compelled to it. To quote from James Thompson’s “ Essays and 
Phantasies,” “ Raleigh wrote his ‘ History of the World,’ Cervantes his 
‘Don Quixote,’ Bunyan his ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ in captivity. They 
dreamed grand dreams in their dungeons because they could not live 
realities in the free, open air.” 

But they did not follow art for art’s sake, for 


‘* Statues and pictures and verse may be grand, 
But they are not the Life for which they stand. 
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And again, “the man we call a Poet sings of that which he cannot 
enjoy, cannot achieve. If at any time he can enjoy it, can achieve it, be 
sure that he is not then pondering or singing it. Where and when rich 
life is present, it lives and does not content itself with shadowing forth 
and celebrating life.’ The man of letters is encompassed by a magic 
circle of dreams that he cannot cross. Often he yearns for these reali- 
ties, which to him are usually mere subjects for the exercise of his art, 
whether things or souls. He is athirst for human sympathy, he stretches 
his arm toward some “old familiar face,” toward some friend that is 
dearer to him because rarer and harder to find, but he cannot leave the 
circle of dreaded isolation, even fora moment, for his forehead is branded 
with the mark of the dreamer, as people call him with a semi-tone of 
contempt. 

If you wish to live, let thinking and dreaming alone. Why wrestle 
with the unconquerable Sphinx, why ponder the unsolvable problems of 
being, and seek to penetrate into the “ undiscovered country?” If you 
do, you cannot escape the wretchedness told of in that wonderful “Story 
of an African Farm,” the misery of the boy Waldo, who, forced to grovel 
before the infinite past and infinite future, measures all the heights and 
depths of unutterable anguish. Later the boy learns to steer clear of the 
unanswerable, and to lend his strength to the definite and to the tangi- 
ble. Enough for him the “ Shade beneath the Bough.” 

One owes deep gratitude to his lucky star if he was not born great. 
The genius cannot adapt himself to circumstances. He is ever fighting 
against the inexorable law of Fate and the blind forces of environment. 
All the pride of a mighty nature rises in revolt against the injustice of 
existing conditions. It is war to the death, for he cannot, like us every- 
day mortals, quietly cross his arms and placidly watch “the wild world 
go its ways.” 

If, then, our aim is to be happy, we must forego greatness, give up our 
searching into the inscrutable and confine ourselves to the common-place. 
May we do this? We believe in progress. Yet asin the material world 
progress and poverty walk hand-in-hand, so likewise in the spiritual 
sphere, progress and supreme wretchedness are closely linked. And 
every religious or political creed teaches us to strive toward some ulti- 
mate end. If we obey their teachings, we are condemned, therefore, 
to an existence full of sorrow. To be consistent, then, we must confess 
that contentment should not be the goal of our lives,and we must answer 
in the words of Andrew Lang: 


“ Nay, we can never be as wise as thou, 

O idle singer ‘neath the blossomed bough. 

Nay, and we cannot be content to die, 

We cannot shirk the questions ‘ Where?’ and ‘ How?’ 
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“ Ah, not from learned Peace and gay Content 
Shall we of England go the way he went— 
The Singer of the Red Wine and the Rose. 
Nay, otherwise than this our Day is spent. 



















** Serene he dwelt in fragrant Nashapur, 
But we must wander while the Stars endure. 
He knew the Secret: we have none that knows, 
No man so sure as Omar once was sure.” 


No more singing, then, of the “ wild white rose.” The singer cannot 
any more than the rest let alone the questions, which each man must 
solve for himself—the problems of destiny and the reason of existence. 
If he cannot accept the faith of his fathers he is condemned to long days 
of doubt and years of profound sadness. To be content, one must be so 
little and humble; to be true and great one must suffer such agonies. 
The weak cannot but envy “ the Saint of unbelieving days.” 

It seems as if one were driven from the “ happy seats and sweet pleas- 
ances of fortunate souls, where the larger light clothes all the plains,” to 
autumn woods, through which the hectic leaves, fallen from the frost- 
bitten branches, are swept before a terrible wind, irresistibly. 
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“ Truth needs no color, with his color fix’d ; 
Beauty no pencil, Beauty’s Truth to lay; 
But best is best, if never intermix’d.” 


HE story is very familiar to all of the boy who declared that he had 

seen five hundred black cats in the yard, but upon consideration 
admitted that there might have been only one hundred, and upon still 
further thought finally agreed that if there were not five hundred black 
cats there was at least one white kitten, and upon that kitten he made 
his final stand. We will be often reminded of this little tale as we go 
from one political meeting to another to hear the orators or as we read 
the papers. The appetite of a public meeting is evidently thought by 
the purveyors of its food to demand the highest possible stimulants. In 
fact, five hundred black cats for one white kitten is a stroke of fancy far 
too tame. There are many people who think that Dickens was too 
pointed in the satire of ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” but Pogram and Jefferson 
Brick are true to life. ‘‘ One of the greatest men in this or any other 
country ” edits a paper in the great State of California. This greatest 
man once had occasion to allude to a statement made in a rival publica- 
tion. Mr. Brick referred to the paragraph thus: “This announcement 
is rife with sinister meaning. It sweats venom. The poison-sack of the 
cobra, the viper or the rattlesnake, is not more tumid with the distilled 
essence of hate, revenge and destructive guile.” That really seemed to 
do up the subject. The hidden meaning, or, more exactly, the venom 
which was perspired, seemed to be an insinuation that some one’s life or 
interest was threatened in a mysterious manner; but this idea was 
whiffed away in this airy manner: “What interest of this monster of 
iniquity is threatened with annihilation? Nothing but his ambitious 
prospect of perpetuating, with progressive argumentations, the species 
of autocratic power which a singular concurrence of circumstances 
placed within his eager grasp. This enormous power, with its pestiferous 
ramifications—” five hundred black cats could feebly express that one 
white kitten. “And what,” to continue Brick’s noble strain, “ what a 
pachydermatous public palate must it not be which requires the titilla- 
tion of such peppery periods.” 

It is certainly very tiresome to hear always about those five hundred 
black cats. If a measure could only be proposed to Congress that did 
not lay the axe at the root of the Constitution! If some one could offer 
a resolution which did not utterly overthow our liberties! If only a 
public officer did now and then exist who was not a monument of 
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iniquity and corruption! If only the majority would not always report 
“that everything is lovely and the goose positively out of sight,” while 
the minority is constrained to announce that the last bulwark has been 
swept away and “that the annals of the universe may be searched in 
vain for enormities parallel to those which it is their painful duty to lay 
before a wronged and imperiled nation!” If there were only some- 
times two hundred and fifty, or even one hundred, black cats there 
would be some consolation, but always that terrific black host lies in 
wait for us, five hundred strong. 

Two negatives, as we early learned, make an affirmative, and if we 
emphasize every word, as we have been often warned, we destroy the 
emphasis. “ Double leads” at the head of a feeble leader do not give it 
strength or persuasiveness. Indeed, the true advice for all who deal 
with the public, by tongue or pen, is to remember that the same moth- 
erly good sense which reduced the boy’s black cats to a white kitten, 
exists in society and determines its verdict. It measures the exaggera- 
tion, and smiles at fury and ferocity. The crowd about the stump may 
seem, to the gentleman who rises to submit a few remarks, greatly 
impressed with the fact that thirty centuries look down with unspeak- 
able interest upon the election for constable, and that, with the defeat of 
his candidate for street commissioner, the temple of Liberty will cramble 
in a mass of indistinguishable ruins, but he may be assured that in that 
crowd there is a collective good sense that hears the cry of five hundred 
enormous black cats in the yard, but it calmly surveys the whole space 
and observes that there is but one white kitten. Mr. Brick and Colonel 
Pogram may not be willing to believe it, but the most efficient orator 
of the campaign will not be he who shouts five hundred black cats, 
but he who sticks to the one white kitten. It is a matter of congratula- 
tion that the majority of the stump speakers of the two great political 
parties in the present campaign recognize these facts, and, for the most 
part, do away with all exaggeration, and adhere to the white kitten of 
truth and fairness. 


MAGAZINES, 


The October Outing opens with an entertaining and very finely illus- 
trated article on “The Boat Clubs of Chicago.” Engravings of the larger 
club houses and the leading oarsmen give greater interest to the paper. 
Captain Coffin’s “ Memories of Yacht Cruises,” is continued with descrip- 
tions of the cruises of 1878-9. The Outing for November will contain a 
richly-illustrated article on the cruise of 1888, in consequence of which 
the next article by Captain Coffin will not appear until December. 
“Wild Duck Shooting,” by W. G. Beers, is the title of a most instructive 
contribution on this fascinating sport. Chichester’s paper, on “ Paddle 
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and Palettes,” is concluded in this number. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing portion of the number to college men is Stephenson’s article on 
“The Training of a University Crew.” The fiction of the magazine is 
represented by “Eelin’ off Goose Point,” and “Ysleta.” The usual 
departments close an excellent issue. 

The American Magazine for October is a brilliant number. Among its 
features are the opening paper on the Seventh Regiment of New York, 
which introduces a series entitled “America’s Crack Regiments,” and 
Dr. Wm. F. Hutchinson’s charming description of the Orinoco River. 
This latter contribution is another of the South American papers which 
have attracted so much attention. Mr. Montgomery gives a most favor- 
able criticism of the poetic works of Prof. Raymond, of Princeton 
University, in his essay, entitled “A Poet of American Life.” In addi- 
tion to other valuable literary features are a series of articles on practical 
questions of the day; among these are “The Surplus,” by M. W. Hazen, 
Mr. Estee’s paper on the effect of free trade on Pacific coast industries, 
and “Prohibition is not a National Issue.” This number closes with 
the usual discussion of literature and books. 


Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood, whose serial story, “ The Romance of 
Dollard,” begins in the coming November Century, is an American lady 
residing in Hoopeston, Ill. Among her previous writings are two books 
for young people, entitled “ Rocky Fort” and “ Old Caravan Days.” She 
has been greatly interested in Canadian subjects since her visit in Can- 
ada four years ago, when she was the guest of an American consul’s 
family and saw the inside of Canadian life. She herself has lately said : 
“The story of Dollard at first impressed me as incredible. I thought 
over it long before hunting up records, historical evidence, and contem- 
porary life. Finally I began to make it a story.” The historian, Park- 
man, has written a preface for Mrs. Catherwood’s novel, and Mr. Sand- 
ham, lately of Canada and now of Boston, has made illustrations for it, 
and it will run through four numbers of The Century. 


Lippincott's for November opens with the long-expected novel by Miss 
Grace King. “ Earthlings,” the novel which she contributes to Lippin- 
cott’s, is her first complete book, the first work in which she puts forth 
her whole strength. It amply fulfils the promise of “ Monsieur Motte.” 
It is delicate and beautiful; the story has a tender, dreamy pathos, a 
poetical charm which reminds you by turns of A. 8S. Hardy and G. W. 
Cable, but has a vigor and color of its own. John Habberton develops 
still further the character of the delightful little child who is the real 
heroine of his “At Last: Six Days in the Life of an Ex-Teacher.” J. F. 
Blondin gives a very interesting sketch of his “ Experiences as a Rope- 
Walker.” An articleof particular interest is Mr. Edgar Saltus’s “ Morality 
in Fiction,” in which he takes occasion to deliver a panegyric on Amélie 
Rives and to administer some hard raps to critics. Another article that 
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will be eagerly perused is the “Extracts from the Diary of John R. 
Thompson,” compiled by Elizabeth Stoddard. Lincoln L. Eyre’s article 
on “Corporate Suretyship” is interesting and valuable. There are poems 
by Frank Dempster Sherman, Charles Washington Coleman, Jr., and 
Wilson K. Welsh. The departments are as interesting as ever. 

In Harper’s for November the range of subjects is wide, and there is 
no catering to individual tastes. The number cannot be said to “run” 
to poetry, as it contains but two bits of verse—one a sonnet by Words- 
worth, illustrated by Alfred Parsons, entitled “ Why canst thou not do 
as others do?” and the other “ In Darkness,” by Florence Earle Coates. 
The quality, however, more than suffices for the lack of quantity. The 
two articles, “ Invalidism as a Fine Art” and “The New Orleans Bench 
and Bar in 1823,” can hardly fail to charm every one who reads them. 
The first of these recalls some of the delightful papers of Charles Lamb, 
in the gentle, graceful, humorous and clever way with which the writer 
deals with beds of sickness, and the patient sufferers that lie upon them. 
The illustrations all through are most artistic, and the departments 
show their usual sweetness, light and common sense. 


EXCHANGES. 


The Yale Literary Magazine for October opens with a most interesting 
article on “The University Society,” an organization which has been 
talked of in that university, with the object in view of meeting a need 
of a unity in the literary life of the college. Such a union as this can- 
not but result in the greatest good to student literature. A correspond- 
ing organization should exist in all our great institutions of learning. 
“ Nature’s Essays” is well written, but we should like to see such a sub- 
ject more fully developed. “A Gascon Story” is not up to the usual 
standard of fiction in this publication. A very pretty bit of verse is 
“Golden Rod,” the latter part of which we quote: 


* * © “ Has it been thine to fall 
Upon that stone long sought by seers of old 
That turns, on touching it, each common thing 
Into the substance of pure glittering gold? 
Or by some Alchemy’s soft whisper ing 
Hast learned, in summer radiance, how to hold 
Some of the sunshine for the autumn king? " 


The Harvard Advocate contains an article written for the especial 
b.-nefit of the incoming class, in which some very wholesome advice is 
given as to the duties and privileges of Freshmen. If all our college 
papers presen‘ed something in the same line at the opening of the ses- 
sion, much “ freshness” would be done away with. “In Exmoor” isa 
very neat poem. 
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The summer seems to have stirred up the muse of poetry in many of 
our visitors. The Dartmouth, besides its usual news department, con- 
tains a production of merit in this line entitled “Soft is Thy Rest”: 


SOFT IS THY REST. 


** Soft is thy rest, O silent sea, 
To thy farthest moonlit rim 
There comes no sign nor sound to me 
Save that eternal hymn. 
** Which in the dim age of thy birth 
God taught thee how to sing 
O’er watching night and the sleeping earth, 
As through their course they swing. 
“ Sweet is thy light, O silver sea, 
Under the cold cloud bars 
The moon’s broad glory seems to me 
The pathway to the stars.” 


Among the other periodicals which fill our table we would call especial 
attention this month to the Harvard Lampoon, which is wittier than 
usual, the Phillips Exeter Literary Monthly, the best of our preparatory 
school monthlies, and the Butler Collegian. 
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MANIFOLD CYCLOPEDIA. (New York: Jonn B. ALDEN.) 


Of making cyclopedias, there seems to be no end in this generation, 
and yet each new work seems to have some special features that make 
good its claim on the patronage of the public. This is certainly true of 
the Manifold Cyclopedia if we may judge from the initial volume. This 
work combines the characteristics of a cyclopedia and a dictionary, 
including every word which has any claim to a place in the English 
language. The volumes are of handy size and form, and the type suffi- 
ciently large to be easily read. While this cyclopedia has not the bulk 
of many of its competitors, it nevertheless furnishes all that will be 
needed in the great majority of cases in which information would be 
sought, as its 28 pages upon America and its 11 pages on Agriculture will 
attest asexamples. Students have neither the means nor, in their rooms, 
the space for the large volumes of many of the cyclopedias nor the time 
to consult the college library for every matter concerning which informa- 
tion is desired. This library of knowledge and language, therefore, com- 
mends itself especially to them, as both in size, contents, accuracy 
and price adapted to their needs. The first volume, of 630 pages, extends 
from A to America, and is to be followed by others in rapid succession. 


INDIANA. By J. B. Dunn, Ja. (Boston anp New York: Hovauron, 
Mirriin & Co.) 


The admirable series of American Commonwealths, edited by Horace 
E. Scudder, receives a notable addition in this history of Indiana. The 
volume gains in unity and interest by its sub-title, “A Redemption from 
Slavery,” which defines the limits and determines the character of the 
history. As the full treatment of the subject required, however, the in- 
vestigations of the original explorations and early French civilization, as 
well as the treatment of the local slavery question as the paramount 
political influence in the State, the book is not out of place in this series 
of local histories, but rather has a anity and freshness second to none. 
Much of it will, undoubtedly, be new to the great majority of readers. 
The work is issued in the same attractive style as its predecessors. 


A COLLEGE ALGEBRA. By G. A. Wentworts. (Boston: Ginn & 
Co.) 
This book is just what its title implies. The first part is simply a re- 
view of the principles preceding Quadratic Equations, but from this 
point the book is remarkably full, giving space for a much more thor- 
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ough and satisfactory discussion than is found in algebras in general use 
of such subjects as Choice, Chance, Series, Determinants (by Mr. G. W. 
Swain, of Harvard College), and the General Properties of Equations, 
The phenomenal success of Professor Wentworth’s Mathematical Series 
is a proof of his rare qualifications for editorial work in this branch of 
education, and this, the twenty-fourth volume in the series, will, no 
doubt, meet with wide acceptance. 


LABORATORY MANUAL OF GENERAL CHEMISTRY. By R. ?. 
Wiuiams. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 

One sees at a glance that this manual has been prepared by an experi- 
enced instructor. It contains tables of elements, compounds, solutions, 
apparatus and chemicals necessary for laboratory work, with laboratory 
rules and suggestions. The main body of the manual, however, is given 
to directions for performing one hundred of the more important experi- 
ments in general chemistry and metal analysis, with blank pages for 
notes and results of laboratory work. It commends itself to students as 
a manual of great practical convenience and value. 


ASTRONOMY NOTE-BOOK. By Marron L. Barnerke, M.D. (New 
York: A. Lovett & Company.) 


The aim of this little book is to provide a suitable astronomy note- 
book, together with a condensed statement of the chief facts of descrip- 
tive astronomy. The work is intended for use as a companion to any 
manual or text-book on astronomy. After the discussion in outline of 
each division of the subject, review questions are inserted covering the 
matter most fully. The whole is evidently the result of many years’ 
experience as a teacher, and cannot but find a place in our school and 
college literature. 


CONDUCTIVE LANGUAGE LESSONS AND ELEMENTARY GRAM- 
MAR. By H.R. Greens, A.M. (New York: A. Lovett & Com. 
PANY.) 

This is a book which will commend itself to teachers on account of its 
clear and simple exposition of the principles of language and grammar. 
Beginning with the component parts ef the sentence, it takes up in suc- 
cession, and with no sharp transitions, the five component parts of the 
sentence. Simultaneously with the above work the parts of speech are 
explained as they are introduced. Part II consists mainly of technical 
grammar. Here, under the head of classification, the sub-divisions of 
the parts of speech are wisely diminished. The latter portion of this 
part is given to the discussion of the modification of number, gender, 
person, etc. The last section of the book is devoted to construction and 
composition. The value of the treatment of these subjects is greatly 
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enhanced by the large number of practical exercises introduced. A 
new and very simple system of diagraming compietes the volume. The 
work will no doubt meet a long-felt need. 


MEMORY SYSTEMS NEW AND OLD. By A. E. Mippieron. (New 
York: G.S. Fettow & Company ) 

This little work, which has already passed through two editions in 
England, is now presented to American readers with important addi- 
tions. Part I deals with the general subject of mnemonics, with special 
reference to its principles, history, utility and practical value. The later 
portion of the pamphlet is devoted to a discussion of the latest memory 
systems and their critics. A bibliography of mnemonics completes the 
little work. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. By Evaene V. Smautuzy. (New Yorr: 
Joun B. ALDEN.) 
This work was first published for the Presidential campaign of 1880, 
and the present volume is an edition brought down to date. It consists 
of a history of the Republican party, from its formation in 1856, to which 


are added the Republican national platforms for each Presidential cain- 
paign, and a series of tables showing the popular and electoral vote in 
each contest. 


THAT GIRL FROM TEXAS. By Jeanerre H. Watworts. (Curcaco, 
New York AnD San Francisco: BetForp, CLark & Co.) 

“That Girl from Texas” is certainly an energetic type of womanhood, 
else she could not have helped straighten out the much-confused affairs 
of the fashionable New York family as well asshe did. She had left her 
Western home to visit a former school-friend in New York, and, in her 
short stay, became an important factor in their eventful family history. 
The story is somewhat involved, as to plot, with plenty of thrilliny situa- 
tions, and, at times, seems to incline to the sensational. Some of the 
characters are overdrawn in places, and one or two of the descriptions 
of passion are a litile forced, but the story is well told, and holds the 
attention to the last. 


MARIE: A SEASIDE EPISODE. By J. P. Rirrer, Jr. (Cuicaco, New 
Yorx anp San Francisco: Bertrorp, CLark & Co.) 

A very prettily versified tale upon a trite theme. A summer watering 
place, a belle (beautiful of course), a young suitor who has none of this 
world’s riches, ousted by one who has,—such is the thread cf the story. 
Though the rejected suitor is not made to end his life in his despair, and 
the heroine, it is said, leads a not unhappy, wretched life, there is a 
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charming spice of satire which carries its lesson as effectually, perhaps, 
as would any serious attempt at moral zing. Large type and a number 
of tastefully designed wood cuts add much to the attractiveness of the 
little volume. 


THE TARIFF IN A NUTSHELL. By D. Wessrer Grou. (Curcaco, 
New York anv San Francisco: Betrorp Ciark & Co.) 

The author declares it his purpose to briefly, yet thoroughly, plainly 
and impartially, explain the tariff question. Whether or not his treat- 
ment of the subject may fairly be called impartial we will leave to the 
reader to decide. He has certainly given us, within the scope of less 
than one hundred and fifty pages, the leading arguments for our side of 
the question. Though the treatment is scarcely scientific, it shows con- 
siderable thought. The book is devoid of technicalities, and is thoroughly 
readable. A very complete index makes it easy of reference. 


A MAN STORY. By E. W. Hows. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) 

Why Mr. E. W. Howe calls his pleasing novel “A Man Story,” is a 
question. There are certainly two prominent female characters to the 
one male. The story is of a double marriage and a divorce. The style 
is realistic, and the plot, though ingenious, is not new. The wheels and 
pulleys that move the scenery occasionally show through, but the story 
has a brightness and withal a strength that carries us along and keeps up 
the interest. Mr. Tom Saulsbury, alias Mr. Barnaby, is well portrayed. 
We become deeply interested in watching the struggle between his nat- 
ural stubbornness and his devotion to a noble woman whom he dearly 
loves, but believes to have failed him at the crisis of his life. Mrs. Tom 
and Mrs. Barnaby are strong characters by mutual contrast, and espe- 
cially so when brought into contact with Mr, Saulsbury. Mrs. Barnaby 
and Tom are ever at swords’ points, because of the common character- 
istic of stubbornness, while the loving, yielding Mrs. Tom finds Mr. Tom 
a@ most congenial companion. We must see that Mr. Howe has a clear 
insight into character and disposition, and while we enjoy his latest pro- 
duction, we hope that he may be pleased svon to give us another “ Mys- 
tery of the Lacks.” 


SPIRIT AND LIFE. THOUGHTS FOR TO-DAY. By Amory H. 
Braprorp, D. D. (New York: Forps, Howarp & Huser.) 


This little volume is a compilation of twelve sermons delivered by Dr. 
Bradford in the regular line of his pulpit work. Written as tiiey were, 
with a view to the needs of his congregation, they show us the fruits of 
a zealous pastor’s labor. Their aim is not to discuss church dogmas, but 
to convince the doubting of the reasonableness of his views by a clear 
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and comprehensive statement of the fundamental truths of these central 
themes. His style is natural and forcible, full of attractive interest and 
sympathetic helpfulness. “The whole work,” says Lyman Abbott, 
“opens up acentral and, to many, an unknown truth—admirably and 
unanswerably.” The work is plainly yet prettily bound, and would make 
a useful and inexpensive Christmas gift. 


Wauenreas, God, in his inscrutable wisdom, has been pleased to call out of 
the world unto Himself, our former class-mate, Forster WINGATE 
Weeks, and 

Wuenrzeas, we who knew him well had learned to value the kindliness 
of his disposition, the quietness of his life and character, and the 
faithfulness of his friendship, therefore 

Resolved, That we, with the sense of the loss of his promised useful 
life, extend to those to whom the sorrow of his death has most heavily 
come, our sincere sympathy ; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his family and 
friends, and that they be published in the college papers. 

F. Neuer, Pres’t, 
B. H. Warsrs, Sec’y. 





CALENDAR. 





CALENDAR. 


Serr. 24rH.—Forthation Harrison and Morton club. R. O. Aulick 
elected President; D. Bovaird, Vice; D. W. McCord, Secretary. 

Szpr. 26rH.—Formation Cleveland and Thurman club. C. B. Mitchell 
elected President; Deuégre and Charlton elected Vice-Presidents; 
Terhune, Secretary. 

Serr. 29rH.—Opening game of foot-ball. Princeton vs. Lehigh, at 
Princeton, 75—0. 

Ocr. 1st.—Meeting of Republican club. 


The Finest Confections, The Finest Chocolates, 
The Finest Assortment of Bonbonnieres. 








Chips, 


Almond 
Nougatine, 


Hand Plait 
Nougatine, | sw. r MARKET 
* &% * & PHILADE . Mint. 











Marrons Guacks, CreaM Branpy CHERRIES, 


SUITABLE FOR SELECT PRESENTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Southwest Corner i=th and Market Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


5 
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Ocr. 2>—Tennis Tournament. Bird defeated Phillips, Vernon defeated 
Johnson. 

Ocr. 3p.—Second and third Rounds Tennis Tournament. Vernon 
defeats Bird, 6—3, 6—2; Woods defeats Graham, 6—2, 6—3. 

Ocr. 6ra.—Foot-ball, Princeton vs. Crescents, at Staten Island, 31—90. 
Meeting Intercollegiate Foot-ball Association at New York 
tion of the Prohibition club. D. Todd elected President. 

Ocroser 87rH.—Prohibition mass meeting in University Hall. Ad- 
dresses by Dr. John A. Brooks, of Missouri, and Col. R. 8. Chevis, of 
Kentucky. 


BrowN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
—AND— 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 
BALTIMORE, 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges, 


EXECUTE ORDERS FOR ALL INVESTMENT SECURITIES; 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
on favorable terms ; 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, Denmark, Gueien, Australia, St. 
Thomas, St. Croix and British West Indies. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS IN STERLING, 


Available in any part of the world, in Francs for use in Martinique 
and Guadaloupe, and in DotLars for use in this country, 
Mexico and West Indies. 


Make TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY between this country, 
Europe, and British and Danish West Indies. 


Make COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS drawn abroad on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 





Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., receive 
accounts of American banks, firms and individuals upon favorable terms. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 
Liverpool, London, 

Financial Agents for the United States Government in England. 
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Ocroser 9rH.—Republican mass meeting in University Hall. Ad- 
dreases by the Hon. James Buchanan, of N. J., and Hon. W. D. Foulke, 
of Ind. 

Ocroser 10rx.—Princeton vs. Univ. of Penn., at Princeton, 63—0. 

Ocroser 12rTH.—Prof. Thompson’s lecture on “ Protection,” in Univer- 
sity Hall. Republican torch-light procession. 

Ocroser 13Ta.—Meeting Intercollegiate Foot-ball eee in New 

Princeton vs. Stevens, at Princeton, 80—0. 





RESIDENTS OF PRINCETON and PARTIOULARLY 
STUDENTS, when in New York, are very 
likely to be found at the 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Cor. OF BROADWAY & ELEVENTH STREET. 


It is so convenient to business, to transit lines in all directions, to the best places of evening 
entertainment, and withal, is so thoroughly kept and cared for in every particular that travel- 
lers, once becoming its guests, are naturally apt to make it their New York home. 

PRICES ARE VERY MODERATE. 


HAAS BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Racquet, Lawn Tennis, Bicycle, Foot Ball, 
Base Ball, Rowing, Athletic and 
Gymnasium Goods, 


60 West 26th Street, three doors east of 6th Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





Outfitters for Columbia College and most of the principal Colleges 
and Schools in the vicinity; also for the N. Y. Racquet Court Club and 
the N. Y. Athletic Club, &c., &c. 


Tennis Shoes re-soled. Tennis Racquets re-strung. 
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Ocroser 17rx.—Princeton vs. Ratgers, at New Brunswick, 80—0. La- 
crosse,-Princeton vs. Druids, at Baltimore; score 5—0, in favor of Princeton 

Ocr. 20ra.—Foot-ball—Princeton vs. U. of Pa.; 38-0. ; 45 minutes...... 
Lacrosse—Princeton vs. New Yorks; 0-0......Fall Meeting of the Athletic 
Association. Roddy, ’91, breaks the college record in the half-mile race. 
Time, 2 m. 54s. Dohm, ’90, gives an exhibition run. 

Ocr. 24rH.—Foot-ball—Princeton vs. Rutgers, at Princeton ; 82-0. Time, 
60 minutes. 





ESTABLISHED 1876. 


CHARLES HAUPTNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 


RELIABLE ALL-LINEN 
Shirts and Collars 


HOSIER AND GLOVER. 
cr. sas. 1280 BROADWAY, ™W vores. 


KINNEY BROS. 


SPECIAL 
HIGH-CLASS CIGARETTES 








EGYPTIAN FLOWERS, CLEOPATRA. 


FINEST TURKISH, JENIDGE BLEND. 











